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Literary Notes 


among a bundle of Byron’s letters “ belonging to 
the late Mr. ——” ; why this mystery? The hand- 
writing resembles that of Byron to whom the frag- 
ment is attributed. The poem appears to be a satire on 
George IV., and seems to have been written about 
August, 1820, the date first fixed for the coronation. 
Here is a stanza: 
“IT leave the ceremonies in the Abbéy 
To those who see them, which I never shall. 
(Some thought the Dean and Chapter’s conduct shabby, 
Who sold their Choir at so much every stall, 
A guinea an inch! No, I’m not such a Baby, 
The Newspaper will tell it to us all. 
I never could, in spite of all the talk, 
Give much to see how men and women walk. 
Then I’ve no taste for sitting hugger mugger. 
We'll have a Coronation of our own. 
You shall have tickets, we’ll be vastly snugger, 
Step in and see—Here is a royal crown: 
But whether it is made of cake and sugar 
Or diamonds is not easy to be known, 
But then in one respect we should prefer it 
Before all crowns; it is adjudged to merit.’ 


The lines certainly sound Byronic, but are not very 
exciting. 


[ “Good Words” is printed a poem discovered 


“ Tue Clarendon Press ” issue an illustrated catalogue 
of the recent loan collection of portraits prior to the 
year 1625, which was exhibited in the examination 
schools at Oxford in April and May. The introduction 
is by Mr. Lionel Cust. Turning over the pages, one is 
struck by the general excellence of the portraits of men 
and the entirely characterless and uninteresting nature 
of the portraits of women. The likeness of William of 
Wykeham (No. 2) shows that prelate with a weaker, 
more effeminate face than is to be expected of so sturdy 
a man ; the portrait of Mrs. Bridgman (No. 39) is an ex- 
ception to the rule given above, the face is no mere mask, 
but is painted with feeling and sympathy, and it is 
unfortunate that the painter of this admirable work is 
unknown ; lastly, I may note the quite delightful Sir 
William Cordell, by Cornelius de Zeeu. What a world 
of shrewd humour the painter has put into the lines of 
the face and into the eyes. 


A tecacy of £100 has been received by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society under the will of Mrs. 
Henrietta Mary McOubrey:—‘To the London Bible 
Society, in remembrance of the great interest my dear 
father, George Henry Borrow, took in the success of 
the great work for the benefit of mankind.” 





“ Printers’ Pre” should satisfy the most dainty and 
the most ravenous appetite, it is full of good things; 
you can have the whole pie to yourself for the small 
sum of one shilling, doing yourself a favour by the 
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purchase and at the same time helping the Printers’ 
Pension, Almshouse and Orphan Asylum Corporation, 
a work of charity in which you wi!l both give and re- 
ceive. There is a splendid list of contributors, who 
have given of their best. Of the many illustrations 
there are several which separately are worth a shilling, 
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particularly the “Pied Piper” by John Hassall, 
“Hope” by Lance Thackeray, and “When a Man’s 
Single” by Starr Wood. So “come buy, buy,” while 
there are any pies left. 


Tue late Mr. Clement Scott, who died on Saturday 
last, was born in 1841; he was educated at Marl- 
borough, and in 1860 entered the War Office. The 
chief interest of his life and the chief object of his 
work was the drama, to which he rendered good service 
as_critic on “ The Sunday Times,” ‘“ The Weekly Dis- 
patch,” “The Observer,” and ‘“ The Daily Telegraph.” 
He was a man of enthusiasm and emotion, far removed 
from scientific criticism, but he came prominently on 
the scenes at a time when the drama was at a low ebb, 
and when an enthusiast rather than a scholar was 
needed to stir it into life. He remained to the end an 
early Victorian, and more recent movements and 
methods in the drama were neither understood nor 
appreciated by him. Mr. Clement Scott made many 
contributions to general journalism and was the adaptor 
of several successful plays. His name will find a place 
in theatrical annals long after his work ceases to be 
read. 





Tue birthday honours are not striking from a literary 
or artistic point of view, indeed they seldom are in this 
country, where the average man looks upon literature 
and art as something quite apart from the life and 
glory of the nation. Dr. Elgar receives the mild 
honour of a knighthood, so does Mr. F. T. Marzials, and 
there an end. Journalism is glorified with a baronetcy 
to Mr. Alfred Harmsworth. But it may be noted that 
Mr. Marzials is honoured as a Civil servant. 


Tue Civil List Pensions make more interesting read- 
ing, though there is a note of sadness here and there : 


Mrs. Anna Johnson Henley ... - aie ... £125 
In consideration of the literary merits of her late 

husband, Mr, W. E. Henley, and of her inadequate 

means of support. 

Mrs. Charlotte Michael Stopes ae we ... £50 
In recognition of her literary work and in considera- 

tion of her inadequate means of support. 


Sir William Laird Clowes ... an is ... £150 
In recognition of his services to naval literature. 
Mrs. Mary Gertrude Henderson ... wi ... £100 


In consideration of the distinguished services of her 
late husband, Lieut.-Colonel G. F. C. Henderson, C.B. 
Mrs. Sarah Elizabeth May ... ms ons ... £76 

In consideration of the services to art of her late 
husband, Mr, Phil May, and of her straitened circum- 
stances. 

John Wesley Hales ne ee one ... £100 
In recognition of his services to English literature. 
Miss Henrietta Keddie ... avs _ nee a 

In recognition of her services to literature and of her 
straitened circumstances, 

Leonard and Alfred Gissing ... one _ ... £74 

In consideration of the literary services of their late 
father, and of their straitened circumstances, 

Alfred T. Palmer nea We oa ssa ... £50 

In recognition of his services to history. 


An interesting work, entitled “Irish Voices, and 
Miscellany of Living Writers,” is now in the press, and 
will be published at an early date. It is intended to 
meet the demand for a book giving an idea of the 
literary revival which has been going on in Ireland 
during the last decade. The time has not arrived for 
a critical history of the movement, but a collection of 
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characteristic contributions by the principal Irish 
authors of to-day, with biographical sketches and por- 
traits, cannot fail to be acceptable. The editorship is 
in the hands of Mr. D. J. O’Donoghue, and among the 
contributors are W. B. Yeats, Stopford Brooke, Jane 
Barlow, Lady Gregory, Lady Gilbert, Stephen Gwynn, 
&c. The most part of the contents will be specially 
written for the volume. 

ABERDEEN seems prolific in self-made literary prodi- 
gies. Two weeks ago Dr. Saleeby reviewed in THE 
Acapemy the Autobiography of Alexander Bain, “‘a 
profound and brilliant thinker,” who leaving school at 
eleven, had passed, by way of the weaver’s loom, to the 
Chair of Logic in the University. Last week another 
remarkable Aberdonian, in John Mackintosh, was pre- 
sented with his portrait and £158, the outcome of a 
public subscription. Dr. Mackintosh—he is an honorary 
LL.D. of Aberdeen—completed his formal education 
before he was ten, and books alone did the rest. He 
was farm laddie, shoemaker, and newsagent ; and it is 
said that it was chiefly in the intervals of serving his 
little “shoppie” that he studied for and wrote his 
“History of Civilisation in Scotland,” the four volumes 
of which, as Principal Lang said, are “so full of infor- 
mation, of extensive and varied erudition, of philo- 
sophical grasp, of reasoning power, that the wonder is 
how they were produced.” Several other volumes of 
research testify to the marvellous industry, in disad- 
vantageous conditions, of a writer who, happily, is still! 
“lithe and blithe.” 


Tue Ancient League of Scotland with France may 
not be traceable, as Boece would have us believe, to 
Charlemagne’s desire to provide his universities with 
professors from the most learned nation in Europe, but 
it certainly is as many centuries old as the Franco- 
British Accord is months. Its influence is in many ways 
manifest in the life and speech of Scotland, and it has 
produced in these latter days the Franco-Scottish 
Society, which meets alternately in France and Scot- 
land. For this Society Mrs. Sinclair prepared a vocabu- 
lary of Scottish words purely French both in pronuncia- 
tion and meaning, and the list has now been enlarged, 
and will be published by Messrs. Blackwood, with the 
title ‘The Thistle and the Fleur de Lys.” The book 
will have an historical introduction. 


Lorp RosesBery’s speech at the unveiling of the 
memorial, in St. Giles’, of Robert Louis Stevenson—the 
memorial, as he said, of a man of genius by a man of 
genius—scarcely realised the expectations that his pro- 
ficiency in this kind of oratory must have raised. Much 
better was that of Mr. Sidney Colvin, who, alluding to 
the great lapse of time between the inception of the 
memorial scheme and its completion, said that the ten. 
years that had passed since Stevenson’s death had 
allowed for doubt to arise as to the permanence of his 
reputation. In Mr. Colvin’s opinion, any reaction likely 
to occur would show itself within ten years of a writer’s 
death. In the case of Stevenson he saw no sign of 
reaction or decline; indeed, the younger generation 
loved him and his work not less greatly than his con- 
temporaries did. 

THE memorial is a low relief portrait in bronze, show- 
ing Stevenson reclining among his cushions, a writing- 
scroll in his hand—his too frequent manner of working 
in the invalid days when he gave sittings to Mr. St. 
Gaudens, the American sculptor, who, according to Mr.. 
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Graham Balfour, produced the most satisfactory of all 
the portraits of Stevenson. Mr. St. Gaudens’ repeated 
illness has been the cause of delay in the completion of 
the monument, now fixed in the Moray Aisle of the 
Cathedral. ’ 





MR. WILLIAM ARCHER 


(Photo. Booker & Sullivan, Chancery Lane) 


“ Aw Artist’s Life in Italy in 1860,” by Mr. Val 
Prinsep, in “The Magazine of Art,” makes good 
reading. I note with great regret that the publication 
of “ The Magazine of Art” in its present form is to be 
discontinued at least for a time; let us hope that the 
time will be brief. “The Magazine of Art” has always 
fearlessly supported good causes, and it may be hoped 
in the interests of British Art that Mr. M. H. Spiel- 
mann will soon be in editorial harness again. 





“Tue Jewish Literary Annual, 1904,” contains some 
good matter, notably “ Literature and Race,” by Pro- 
fessor Israel Gollancz, and ‘‘ Cromwell’s Jewish Intelli- 
gencers,” by Mr. Lucien Wolf, the latter very inter- 
esting. 


“Tue Kokka,” published at Tokyo, is a very valuable 
monthly journal of Oriental art, which was founded in 
1889. It provides students and connoisseurs with a fine 
gallery of reproductions of works of art, from the collec- 
tions stored away in temples and in private collections. 
An English edition is issued and I can heartily re- 
commend the publication—already well known—to all 
lovers of Japanese art; it is published by The Kokka 
Company, 10 Yazaemon-cho, Kyobashi-ku, Tokyo. The 
number before me contains several striking reproduc- 
tions, of which I may mention that of a kakemono, 
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attributed to Mitsunaga Fujiwara, one of the Paintings 
of Sick Folks, an almost gruesome mixture of reality 
and phantasy. 





Messrs. Hoveuton, Mirriuin & Company of Boston 
(U.S.A.) have in preparation a new series which 
should prove useful. Each volume will deal with a 
single type of English literature, and the following 
have been arranged for: “The Ballad,” by Professor 
F. B. Gummere, of Haverford ; “The Novel,” by Dr. 
Bliss Perry, editor of ‘‘ The Atlantic Monthly ” ; ‘‘ The 
Lyric,” by Professor F. E. Schelling, of the University 
of Pennsylvania; “Tragedy,” by Professor C. H. 
Thorndike, of North-Western University; “The Pas- 
toral,’ by Professor J. B. Fletcher, of Columbia Uni- 
versity ; ‘‘ The Essay,” by Dr. Ferris Greenslet, of the 
Atlantic Monthly”; ‘ Character Writing,” by Mr. C. 
N. Greenough, of Harvard ; “ Saints’ Legends,” by Dr. 
C. H. Gerould, of Bryn Mawr; “ Allegory,” by the 
general editor, Professor W. A. Neilson, of Columbia 
University. 

THe Annual Register for 1903 is with us, and 
warmly welcome. How many of us owe a deep debt of 
gratitude to this admirable publication; it is in many 
ways the most useful of all works of reference. Its 
volumes form a lucid history of modern England ; next 
to the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica ’’—and far ahead of 
it in being thoroughly up-to-date—it is our most im- 
portant national literary institution. 


Tuomas Moore has of late years been somewhat 
hardly treated, though no neglect can upset him from 
his position as one of the most, if not the most, charm- 
ing of Irish lyrical poets, a place assigned to him by 
the late Mr. Lecky among others. The brochure by Mr. 
Andrew Gibson on “Thomas Moore and His First 
Editions” is very welcome. It is surprising to learn 
that the only copies of the first edition of the Melodies 
known to the writer are two in Belfast. The biblio- 
graphies are useful and interesting. I wonder will there 
ever be a “ boom ” in first editions of Moore’s works ? 





“THe Patt Matt Macazine” contains a capitally 
written and illustrated article on Hever; in fact, the 
whole number is excellent. 

HERE are two solutions, which in the ordinary course 
of affairs would have appeared in the Chess column: 


No. 8.—1. KtxP, RxR; 2. RxR, QxR; 3. KtxB ch.. 
K—B2; 4. Q—Q6, Kx Kt; 5. B—K 5ch., K—B4; 6. P—B3 


and wins, 
No. 9.—1. Bx P ch, K—K 1; 2. B—Q 2, B<B’'5; 3. 
K—Kt 3, K—Q2; 4. Kt—R5, B—Q4; 5. K—B4, B—Q5; 


6. P—Kt 5, K—B 2; 7. P 8. K—K 3 and 


draws. 


Kt 6, B—K Kt 2; 


Bibliographical 


HOUGH the late Mr. Clement Scott was a journalist 

] rather than a man of letters, and though most 
of his books belong to the negligible class, some 

of my readers may like to have a list of his 

various publications. Those which are likely to last 
longest are naturally those which have to do with the 
stage—‘‘ Thirty Years at the Play” (1891), “ From 
‘The Bells’ to ‘ King Arthur’ ” (1896), “‘ The Drama of 
Yesterday and To-day” (1899)—a very disappointing 
book ; by no means the autobiography that was expected 
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—and “Some Notable Hamlets of the Present Time” 
(1900). There are reminiscences of people and things 
theatrical in “The Wheel of Life” (1897), and in the 
notes which Mr. Scott contributed to E. L. Blanchard’s 
Diary. His other prose books were mainly, if not 
entirely, reprints from newspapers—‘ Poppy-Land 
Papers” (1885), “ Blossom-Land and Fallen Leaves” 
41892), “The Land of Flowers” (1892), “Over the 
Hills and Far Away ” (1892), “ Pictures of the World ” 
(1894), ‘Among the Apple Orchards” (1895), “ Sisters 
by the Sea” (1897), and “Madonna Mia and Other 
Stories ” (1898). His books of verse include “ Lays of 
a Londoner” (1882), “Poems for Recitation” (1883), 
and “ Lays and Lyrics” (1888). The last named was 
vreprinted last year ; so that, apparently, Mr. Scott had 
a public for his verse, which, like his prose, was “ emo- 
tional,’ and scarcely distinguishable from that of Mr. 
G. R. Sims. Mr. Max Beerbohm described Scott, 
cruelly, as “the poet of the sea-side.” He was the 
«creator of Cromer and the bard of Bexhill-on-Sea. 

A writer in “ The Times,” discussing a little one-act 
play produced the other day, and described as ‘“‘ by Mr. 
W. J. Locke,” suggested that “ W. J. Locke ”’ was a nom- 
«le-guerre under which lay hidden the personality of 
the author of ‘“ The Importance of Being Earnest.” Is 
it possible that the critic was unaware of the existence 
of Mr. W. J. Locke, the novelist, who might be assumed 
to be capable of writing a one-act play? Mr. Locke 
has been before the reading public for at least ten years, 
lhis first volume being (apparently) “At the Gate of 
Samaria” (1894), which has been followed by ‘‘ Dema- 
gogue and Lady Phayre” (1895), “A Study in 
Shadows ” (1896), “ Derelicts”” (1897), “ Idols” (1898), 
““White Dove” (1899), “The Usurper” (1901), and 
“Where Love Is.” That is a very full record, and if 
none of these books has come in the way of “The 
Times ”’ writer he must be singularly out of touch with 
contemporary literature. Very rarely does “The 
‘Times ”’ make even a slight slip in literary matters ; but 
in last Friday’s supplement there was a quaint reference 
to the author of “A Noble Life” as ‘“ Mrs. Mulock,” 
and I dare say this has proved puzzling to a good many 
readers. 

A correspondent writes to say that surely I was 
‘dozing” when I credited Thomas Campbell with 
originating the idea contained in the couplet— 


‘ 


“To live in hearts we leave behind 
Is not to die.”’ 


But I did not credit Campbell with anything of the sort. 
I said that the idea was at least as old as Campbell. 
How much older it is, is a different matter. My corre- 
spondent refers me to the last of Shakespeare’s sonnets, 
in which, however, I find no illumination of the matter. 
Another correspondent directs me to the “ Positivist 
Hymn-Book; The Service of Man” ; he also wants to 
know “exactly in what books” one can find the sonnet 
by Thomas Hood which I quoted in this connection. 
It is, of course, in all editions of Hood’s poems. Perhaps 
the cheapest and handiest book in which it is enshrined 
is the little volume of Hood’s “Serious Poems” in 
Routledge’s “‘ Pocket Library,” which, I presume, is still 
in print. 

I wish publishers would pay more attention to the 
headlines of the pages in the books they issue. There 
is a strong and regrettable tendency to monotony in this 
matter. I have just been dipping into the first volume 
of Browning’s poems in ‘‘ The World’s Classics” series, 
and I find the words “ Robert Browning’s Poems” at 
the top of every page. The effect of this is quite 
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depressing, apart from the fact that the arrangement 
affords no clue to the contents of a page. And that is 
just what a headline ought to do. Im these days a 
reader should be helped in every possible way ; certainly 
he should not be impeded. There is no good reason for 
the reiteration of the title of a book at the head of 
every, or even of every alternate, page in it. A reader 
does not need to be persistently told that he is reading 
“ Browning’s Poems.”’; what he wants, when he takes 
up a volume, is a guide to what a page contains. 

Mr. Grant Richards’ idea of a “ Smaller Classics” 
series is good ; but why begin with an anthology of love 
poetry? That is by no means a new notion. It is not 
so Many years since Mr. William Watson contributed 
“Lyric Love” to the “Golden Treasury” series; and 
then there is a collection of English amatory verse 
which was made by Mr. Hall Caine’s younger brother, 
Ralph. Moreover, it is just thirty years since H. S. 
King & Co. published a dainty little collection called 
“ Lyrics of Love,” dedicated by permission to Tennyson, 
and especially rich in the work not only of that poet, 
but of Browning, the Rossettis, William Morris, and 
Matthew Arnold. 

Mr. F. T. Marzials, who has just been knighted for 
work done at the War Office, has some claims to literary 
standing. I have not read his “ Death’s Disguises and 
Other Sonnets” (1889), but we all of us know his 
“ Victor Hugo,” “ Dickens,” and “ Thackeray” (with 
Herman Merivale) in the “ Great Writers” series, with 
which he had, I believe, an editorial connection. 

Tue Bookworm. 





A. & C. BLACK’S LIST 





By MORTIMER MENPES. 

Square imperial 8vo. (llin. by 83 in.) cloth. Oontaining 125 Illustrations 
in colour and tint of Whistler's oil-colours, water-colours, pastels, and 
etchings, Price 40s. net. 

_ Edition de Luxe, limited to 500 copies for Englani and America, each copy 
being signed by Mr. Menpes. and numbered, Its chief feature is an Original 
Etching never before published. This etching bas been printed direct from the 
copper by Mr. Menpes himself, and the plate has now been presented to the British 
Museum. The other illustrations in this edition are the earliest impressions, 
and the letterpress is printed on handmade paper, price 5 guineas net. 





VENICE. 


Painted by MORTIMER MENPES. Text by DOROTHY MENPES. 
Containing 100 full-page Illustrations in colour. f&quare demy 8vo, cloth. 
Price 20s. net. 

Edition de Luxe, with letterpress printed on handmade paper, containing 
ear.iest impressions of the illustrations, and limited to 500 signed and numbered 
copies. Nos. 1 to 59, each containing an original water-colour sketch by Mr. 
Menpes, price 5 guineas net. Nos. 51 to 500 (without the water-colour sketch), 
price 2 guineas net. 





THE ALPS. 
Described by Sie MARTIN CONWAY. Painted by A. D. McCORMICK, 
Containing 70 full-page lllustrations in colour. Square demy 8vo, cluth. 
Price 20s. net. 
Edition de Luxe, with letterpress printed on handmade paper, containing 
earliest impressions of the illustrations, and limited to 300 signed and numbe: 
copies. Price 2 guineas net. 





NAPLES. 


Paintel by AUGUSTINE FITZGERALD. Described by SYBIL FITZGERALD. 
Containing 80 full-page Illustrations in colour. Square demy 8vo, cloth. 
Price 20s. net. 
Edition de Luxe, with letterpress printed on handmade paper, containing 
earliest impressions of the illustrations, and limited to 250 signed and numbered 
|_copies. Price 2 guineas net. 





YORKSHIRE: Coast and Moorland Scenes. 


Painted ard dese ibed by GORDON HOME. 
Containing 32 full-page Illustrations in colour. Square demy 8yo. cloth. 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 
Edition de Luxe, with letterpress printed on handmade paper, containing 
earliest impressions of the illustrations, and limited to 200 signed and numbered 
copies. Price 1 guinea net. 





‘THE BURNS COUNTRY. 


By CHARLES S. DOUGALL, M.A., Headmaster of the Dollar Institution. 
Containing 50 full-page Illustrations from photographs by THoMas FERG"- 
son. Large crown 8vo, cloth. Price 6s. 











A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 
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Reviews 


The Treasures of the Snow 
Tue Atrs. Described by W. Martin Conway: painted 
by A. D. McCormick. (Black. 20s.) 


New-sorn books, like new-born babes, open their eyes 
for the first time on curiously divergent and surely some- 
times disconcerting scenes, and I would fain endow this 
beautiful volume which lies before me with sensation 
and consciousness, and discover what its feelings may be 
at finding itself suddenly face to face with the Jungfrau, 
the Grosshorn and the Breithorn, bathed as they are at 
the moment I write in the unspeakable glories of the 
Alpengliihen. For it is here at Lauterbrunnen, either 
by a curious stroke of fortune or, what is more probable, 
through an editorial sensibility and appreciation of the 
fitness of things, that “The Alps, described by W. 
Martin Conway and painted by A. D. McCormick” 
finds itself subject to criticism and review. And to 
what severer test than that could this series of water- 
colour drawings, reproduced by the not always 
sympathetic three-colour process, be subjected? For- 
tunately, it may at once be conceded that the large 
majority of these illustrations by an artist who has, 
we remember, before done yeoman service for his 
present collaborator, come out of the trying ordeal with 
something akin to triumph. For, writing in the 
presence of the Alps, I can truly say that he and Sir 
Martin Conway have done what they set out to do. 
They have “stimulated,” at any rate, one person’s 
“jmagination to a higher activity” and taught the 
present reviewer to look for beauties which he would 
certainly never have discovered for himself. And this 
surely is the touchstone of good painting and good 
writing. ‘‘I never saw a sunset look like that,” said 
a man to Turner when looking at one of his pictures. 
“No,” was the reply, “but don’t you wish you could?” 
The artist is a seer. He interprets nature to those who 
have not the eyes to find her beauties for themselves. 
Therefore it is that art, to so many of us, is better than 
nature. Therefore it is that to those who are not 
masters but disciples, the tree consummately painted 
is more beautiful than the tree itself. As Sir Martin 
Conway says in his chapter on ‘‘ How to see Mountains,” 
a chapter instinct with the truest enthusiasm of a 
mountain lover, ‘“‘ In order to see aright and to see fully 
the power of seeing must be acquired. Some learn 
more easily than others, but all must learn. . . . Man 
is a creature with faculties that need training. He is 
not born with faculties fully trained by instinct.” 
That is a truism, and it is just because it is so obvious 
that it needs stating again and again. The teacher 
lends us his eyes. Let us look to it that we make the 
best use of his generous accommodation. Not that Sir 
Martin is too sanguine. He has no overweening 
belief in mere teaching. Of prime importance is the 
soil in which he sows. 

“The prophet,” he says, “who saw the vision of 
the Almighty, could speak only by aid of types and 
shadows. The great revelations of nature’s majesty are 
not describable. Who that had never seen a thunder- 
storm could learn its majestic quality from description ? 
Who can enter into the treasures of the snow by way of 
words? The glory of a great desert must be seen to be 
realised. The delicate magnificence of the Arctics none 
can translate into language. We may speak of that we 
do know and testify of that we have seen, but no one 
receives our testimony, because words cannot utter the 
essential facts.” 


“Therefore,” he continues, “we write and paint 
primarily to remind those who know, to suggest further 
visions of a like character to those they possess within 
themselves. Even the greatest master of descriptive 
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SHAKESPEARE’S SICNATURE ON A DEED OF PURCHASE OF 
A HOUSE IN BLACKFRIARS, 1612 








(By permission of the Library Committee of the Ccrporat’on of the 
City of London) 
(IUustration from ‘* Shakespeare Documents” (Belly) 


writing [Ruskin] can only manifest his mastership by 
knowing what to omit and where to stop. “Suddenly 
behold—beyond!’ That is enough for those who know. 
For those who do not know, no words can embody and 
transmit the unfelt emotion.” 

Would that this book could find its place in the 
knapsacks, portmanteaux and valises of all those 
thousands who will be soon flocking to Switzerland, and 


‘so serve in some degree as an antidote to the blatant 


and all-pervading vulgarity of the picture-postcard, 
which teaches us to see nature as it is not and never will 
be. So wide is its outlook that none, save the veriest: 
trifler, need find it lacking in appeal. Are you am 
artist or a student of art? You have Mr. McCormick’s: 
suggestive pictures. Are you a geologist? You learm 
‘““How Mountains are Made.” Are you a meteoro- 
logist ? You have “ The Moods of the Mountains.” Are 
you, perchance a mere man wandering for the dear sake 
of wandering, a mere man or woman of no “ology” 
whatever, but with an open and receptive mind? Yow 
have a book which at every page will stimulate you to a 
higher enjoyment of those things you have gone out for 
to see. 

The book is vivid and full of the breath of life, for 
author, as well as artist, has done his work, as Words~ 
worth excellently said Dryden had not, with his eye om 
the object. And, in that they both have the seer’s 
gift, what more can be wanted ? 

G. S. Layarm 













































“Saint Charles” 

Tue Lerrers or Cuartes Lams. Newly arranged 
with additions. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by Alfred Ainger. 2 vols. (Macmillan. 8s. net.) 

A patTHetic interest attaches to this edition. Alas! 

that we have to refer to the Editor as the late Canon 

Ainger. We well remember the delight with which we 

whiled away the long winter evenings in a lonely station 

in the Himalayas, some fifteen years ago, with the first 
edition of the Eversley “ Letters” as our companion. 

Some of the errors in the chronological arrangement 
of the letters in that edition have been rectified, but we 
regret to find that more has not been done in this direc- 
tion. Failing health, however, must, we are inclined 
to think, be greatly responsible for this. Under this 
circumstance, no one could successfully tackle the be- 
wildering task of arranging in anything approaching 
an approximately correct order, the numberless undated 
or imperfectly dated letters and letterets of one of the 
most delightful writers in our language. ‘“ What does 
Elia care for dates?”’ And well Elia acted up to this! 
We notice with dismay one, at least, of the letters 
written whilst Lamb was a clerk at the East India 
House, dated four years after his retirement; and a 
careful reading of a letter to Miss Wordsworth, dated 
Christmas 1822, would, we think, more correctly place 
it approximately in January 1821, and that frolicsome 
one to Patmore still remains dated September 1827 
instead of probably some time in May. That it should 
precede and, not as it does now, follow the letter 
“Julie 19” could, without any special pleading, be 
easily proved if more space were at our disposal. Lack 
of this also, prevents us from referring in detail to 
several other wrongly placed letters. However, we have 
much to be grateful for in the interest, value, and 
charm of a hitherto unprinted series to John Rickman, 
Secretary to Charles Abbot, Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
and afterwards, Speaker of the House of Commons. 
Rickman was a man quite after Lamb’s own heart. 
“You need never twice speak to him; does not want 
explanations, translations, limitations, as Professor 
Godwin does when you make an assertion; up to any- 
thing; down to everything; whatever sapit hominem. 
A perfect man.” The new letters to him—sixteen in 
number—make a truly valuable acquisition, and give 
several details of great interest in connection with 
George Burnett, who joined Lovell, Southey, and 
Coleridge in their “ Pantisocracy ” scheme. George II. 
Lamb calls him, in contradistinction to George Dyer, 
who was called George I. We also learn something of 
Fenwick’s new venture, “The Plough ”—a newspaper 
he was engaged upon after the failure of the ill-fated 
“Albion” that Lamb “did” for, by his epigram on 
Mackintosh. Under date January 9, 1802, Lamb 
writes: “ Fenwick gives routs and balls and suppers 
(not balls) but splendid entertainments out of the first- 
fruits of the Plow (sic)—he had some hundreds of 
pounds from unthinking Nobility. . . . It is no breach 
of charity to suppose that part is expended—his wife 
and daughter have got magnificent Hats, which Mary 
waggishly has christen’d Northumberland Hats, from 
his great Patron of Charing Cross.” 

Further, we are given more details of Fell’s comedy 
—only slightly referred to in a letter to Manning. “ It 
will have one trait in it. There can be no mirth in it. 
An Owl making a Pun would be no bad emblem of the 
unnatural attempt,” wrote Lamb, who, however, modi- 
fied his opinion when he read it and thought perhaps 
0% “ Owls do make Puns, when they hoot by moon- 
shine. 
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By these letters, also, some addition to our know- 
ledge of Lamb’s journalistic efforts has been made. We 
cannot conclude without quoting from a most charming 
letter, in which some account is given of Emma Isola 
on her marriage when Charles Lamb acted as the grave 
father. “I tripped a little at the altar, was engaged 
in admiring the altar-piece, but, recalled seasonably by 
a parsonic rebuke, ‘Who gives this woman?’ was in 
time resolutely to reply ‘I do.’” 

S. BuTTER WORTH. 


The Painters’ Art 


La Pemnture. By Jules Breton. (Paris: Librairie de 
l’Art Ancien et Moderne. 3.50.) 


LEonaRDO pA Vinci. By Edward McGurdy, M.A. 
(Bell. 5s. net.) - 


Stories or THE Earty Iratian Masters. By 
Katherine F. Lawford. (Sunday School Association. 
ls. 6d. net.) 


Tue unpretending little volume just published by the 
veteran painter, who has been justly called the epic poet 
of French peasant life, and is claimed as one of them- 
selves alike by the Naturalists and the Romanticists, 
was begun more than half a century ago. Written in the 
virile prose of ‘La Vie d’un Artiste,” ‘“ Delphine Ber- 
nard” and other now well-known works from the same 
gifted pen, “ La Peinture,”’ says M. Breton, sums up 
the results of a close and constant study of the ten- 
dencies of contemporary art. The author explains that 
in his ‘‘ Peintures du Siécle” he endeavoured to depict 
the artists themselves, whilst in his new work his aim 
has been to define their principles, the secret spring of 
their actions, and the guides they have followed, for he 
adds everything can be described, the immaterial being 
as visible to the eyes of the spirit as the material is to 
those of the flesh. In his opinion a work on art should 
be as dramatic as a romance of love, and in accordance 
with this conviction he clothes the muse of art in a 
beautiful female form, to whom he gives the significant 
name of Impression, thus defining for the nonce the 
indefinable. According to him Impression is the 
guiding spirit of every true art movement, and she 
cheers with her presence every real artist. When after 
the upheaval of the French Revolution the pioneers 
of the new school began to emerge from the chaos 
and to quarrel among themselves, the fickle muse soon 
became impatient, and resolved to leave the spoiled 
children of the land she had long loved so well, to go 
to other countries where artists were content to work in 
silence and obscurity. The names of these ideal lands 
are not given, but Impression had soon had enough of 
them, for at the beginning of the twentieth century the 
somewhat erratic lady returned to Paris to tap at the 
door of M. Breton himself. He opened it, and there, 
he says, stood the Lady Impression still in her radiant 
youth, her beauty still undimmed, the graceful folds of 
her garments stirred as by the pure breezes of the dawn, 
the only change in her appearance since their last meet- 
ing, being the substitution on her golden tresses of a 
wreath of orchids in place of the simple crown of foliage 
she had previously worn. The concluding chapter of 
this truly remarkable book consists of a long conversa- 
tion between the painter and his visitor, who suddenly 
disappears as her admirer is pressing her hands to his 
lips in a fervour of admiration. 

The new study, by Mr. McGurdy, of the great Floren- 
tine, whose restless spirit was ever exploring new realms, 
who was an original observer in science as well as an 
artist, and whose success in life was marred by. the 
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number and variety of his gifts, yields nothing in the 
thoroughness of its scholarship and the beauty of its 
illustrations, to any of its predecessors in the long series 
of art monographs to which it belongs. In his prepara- 
tion of the book, the author, who, of course, deals with 
Leonardo as a painter only, has gone to all the best 
Italian sources, and has worked up a mass of scattered 
material into a very interesting narrative, stamped 
throughout with the impress of a cultured mind. He 
gives copious references to valuable MSS. as well as to 
printed records, a feature of the work of great value to 
the student, and he incidentally throws some additional 
light on the dates of various drawings and sketches. 
The choice of the illustrations also shows considerable 
judgment. It is interesting, for instance, to be able to 
study side by side the much-discussed ‘“‘ Virgin of the 
Rocks” of the National Gallery and the “ Vierge aux 
Rochers ” of the Louvre, and to recognise at a glance the 
differences between them, and to see together the re- 
productions of the Last Supper of 8S. Maria della Grazie 
as it now is and that of the engraving after it by 
Raphael Morghen, executed more than two hundred 
years after its author’s death. The interpretation of 
‘the lovely charcoal drawing, in the Diploma Gallery, 
“ The Virgin and Child with St. Anne and St. John the 
Baptist,” is remarkably good, and the number of studies 
for and details of, famous pictures is a most useful 
feature of a very satisfactory book. 

That children should be made familiar with good art, 
even in the nursery, is an axiom no one will now deny, 
though it is only of late years that it has been at all 
generaily recognised. The little volume just issued 
by the Sunday School Association, with its taking title, 
is certainly a step in the right direction. The Early 
Italian Masters are here taken as beginning with 
Cimabue and ending with Titian, to whom the name 
early scarcely applies, and with whom Paolo Veronese 
and Tintoretto should certainly have been grouped. 
The stories are told in a simple, straightforward manner, 
and the illustrations are well chosen, but it is a pity 
that there is not more style in the printing and general 
get-up of the book. Nancy BELL. 


THE DEVELOPMENT oF Maurice MakrrerLInck. By 
W. L. Courtney. (Grant Richards. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Benotp, I dreamed a dream! I stood in the city of 
Babel amidst the ruins of the tower designed by man to 
reach from earth to heaven, and before me was a mighty 
giant crowned with a wreath of laurels. On his 
shoulders was another giant who supported yet another, 
and as my wondering eyes travelled upward I saw giant 
reared on giant forming a tower which penetrated the 
clouds. The great Greek god at the base of this tower 
held out his arms, lifted me up as if I were a little 
child, and the giant on his shoulders took me from him. 
So I was borne aloft; now in the arms of Greeks, who 
whispered to me the story of the drama; now carried 
through the clouds by a Titanic race, who told me the 
history of Gothic Art; now catching the spirit of the 
Renaissance from Sunny Italians; now clasped to the 
bosom of one who sketched his scheme for the Art-work 
of the Future, and then sent me up to watch its develop- 
ment. The key to the mystery of creation was in my 
grasp. A chorus of angelic voices chanted ‘“ It was for 
Beauty that the world was made,” and as my soul burst 
‘asunder its mortal bonds a bright light flashed across 
my eyes, only to be dissolved in the sudden realisation 
of the heavy darkness of night. 

It is not in the power of many men to deal with 
things artistic in a way which reveals the true purpose 
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of Art with the vivid impressions of dreamland, but in 
his little book, “The Development of Maurice Maeter- 
linck,” Mr. W. L. Courtney has proved himself a verit- 
able magician. In dealing with Maeterlinck as a 
philosopher, Mr. Courtney shows how his conception of 
a fate which dogs our footsteps as an unknown external 
force gave place to the belief that “ Every spirit makes 
its house.” The critic challenges this doctrine ; he argues 
that a man is not altogether responsible for the character 
“which he has allowed to grow up out of his circum- 
stances and opportunities.” He may owe his ancestors 
many a grudge! A criticism open to criticism! When 
Maeterlinck as a poet is compared with Kipling because 
he occupies himself with the “ bare well-ascertained facts 
of this world,” it is to be regretted that the choice did 
not fall on Walt Whitman ; but Mr. Courtney’s criticism 
of Maeterlinck the dramatist of silence and inaction is 
quite classic. 

In the essay on Gabriele d’Annunzio Mr. Courtney 
shows that he is able to put himself “at the point of 
view from which the author composes his drama,” and 
can author or public ask more from a critic? The 
sketches of modern Russian writers are the work of a 
man well acquainted with Russian literature, and the 
article on Huysmans inspires confidence in Mr. 
Courtney’s sterling common sense. 

The chief fault to be found with this little volume is 
that its title is not sufficiently comprehensive. The book 
deals with the modern foreign literary movement, and 
the author with a rare artistic insight has demonstrated 
that the true artist who rises “to the height of the 
Universal Human and, therefore, Universally Intelli- 
gible” has lost little by the confusion of tongues. 
“The Development of Maurice Maeterlinck (and other 
sketches of foreign writers ” in smaller print on the title 
page only) is an insufficient label to this optimistic 
message. 

Evita A. Browne. 


Tue Diversions or A Music-Lover. By C. L. Graves. 
(Macmillan. 6s.) 
OverTONES. By James Huneker. (Isbister. 6s.) 


THe Wortp’s Eartiest Music. By Hermann Smith. 

(Reeves. 6s.) 

“ THE Diversions of a Music-Lover ” is one of those rare 
things—a book about music disclosing some sense of 
humour on the part of its author. Some of Mr. 
Graves’ lighter pages are, indeed, most excellent fooling, 
his “ Studies in Contemporary Musical Criticism,” for 
instance (the Precious, the Facetiously Analytical, the 
Truculent, and so on) ; likewise that diverting narrative 
“in the manner of Mr. H. G. Wells” entitled “ Critics 
on Strike.’ But Mr. Graves is, of course, far from 
being only a musical farceur, and some of his more 
serious essays in the present volume, such as “ The 
Decline of the Prima Donna” and “ The Voices of the 
Orchestra” are as good as anything of their kind. 
Here, for instance, is a searching paper on Richard 
Strauss, another deals with Verdi, while a third sings 
the praises of Richter. Mr. Graves leans as a whole 
to conservatism in his judgments, but his style is so 
light and easy and his matter so well informed that 
even those who least agree with his conclusions must 
read him with pleasure. 

A book of a very different order is that of the 
German-American writer entitled ‘“ Overtones.” In 
some respects Mr. Huneker must be reckoned the most 
brilliant of all living writers on matters musical. 
There is—to employ a Meredithian phrase—a “ wind- 
in-the-orchard” manner about him which in its way is 
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irresistible. To read two or three chapters of him 

straight off has, perhaps, rather the effect of watching 

a brilliant display of pyrotechnics ; a decided sense of 

fatigue is engendered. But taken in small doses his 

work is unquestionably stimulating. You may not 
always agree with him. But there is no denying the 
brilliance and persuasiveness with which he puts his 
case. Now and again no doubt he overdoes the thing. 

In the paper on Richard Strauss, for example, one notes 

such sentences as the following : 

“ He taps the tocsin of revolt and his velvet sonorities 
do not disguise either their meagre skein of spirituality 
or the veiied ferocities of his aristocratic insurgency.’’ 

But this article on the composer of “ Ein Heldenleben,” 
like most of its fellows, must be accounted as a whole a 
wonderfully penetrating study; and Strauss, if he 
bothers his head about such matters, may esteem 
himself fortunate to have found: so whole-hearted and 
eloquent a champion. Parsifal, Flaubert, Nietzsche 
and Turgénieff are some of the other subjects dealt 
with in a volume of essays which stands out head and 
shoulders above the common run of such things. 

“The World’s Earliest Music” by Hermann Smith 
makes no sort of claim to the literary power and 
originality of the work just dealt with, but is a 
pleasantly written volume dealing with the earliest 
conditions of music in ancient lands. From _ rock 
carvings, wall paintings, tablets and vases, sculptures, 
papyri, and so forth, Mr. Smith has drawn the material 
for a volume which must have involved an immense 
amount of research, and contains a vast quantity of 
information conveyed on the whole in a very lucid and 
readable manner. 

H. A. Scorr. 
Verse 

Tue Return to Nature. Songs and Symbols. By 
Mary Duclaux (A. Mary F. Robinson). (Chapman 
and Hall. ls. 6d. net.) 

Ranpom Verse. By Herman Knickerbocker Vielé. 
(New York, Brentano.) 

THe Essence or EccLesiASTes, IN THE METRE OF 
Omar Kuayyam. By Alastair Buchanan. (Stock. 
2s. 6d.) 

BroaDLAND AND OrTHER Poems. By G. F. Bradby. 
(Elkin Mathews. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Detrut. Being the Newdigate Prize Poem. By 
George Kennedy Allen Bell. (Oxford: B. H. Black- 
well. 1s. net.) 

PoreticaL TRIBUTES IN MEMORY OF THE MARQUESS OF 
Satispury. Edited by Charles F. Forshaw, LL.D. 
(Sonnenschein. 3s. 6d.) 


Once more the latest yield of verse is very thin in the 
ear and of but moderate quality. There are but two 
volumes (among the new verse) which at all stand out 
from the usual bulk of decent but unremarkable poetry 
(or what it is commercially stamped as poetry). One is 
the “Return to Nature” of Madame Duclaux (best 
known by her maiden name of Miss Mary Robinson). 
And that claims respect chiefly from the deserved 
reputation of her previous work. This present book, 
one must regretfully say, has little note of the special 
qualities which distinguished her best poetry. The 
buoyancy of her early verse is gone; gone its studious 
yet light and unlaborious perfection of form, often 
based on old French models, but always with an indi- 
vidual spontaneity of characteristic effect ; gone even the 
gravity of thought and the more dignified but still 
artistic forms which later replaced those early buoyant 
lyrics. Gone, indeed, “he very character of the singer 
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we knew as Mary Robinson. These poems (so far as 
it is possible briefly to describe them) seem by way of 
being Wordsworthian. Not the mature Wordsworth, 
but the early Wordsworth, whose aim was to represent 
rustic Nature in simple descriptive verse, with a 
residuum of underlying thought or reflection. Only 
the reflectiveness is here sparse and slight; it is not 
frequent, and does not strike deep root. That would 
not matter. But these descriptive poems, though 
studious in accomplished and pictorial phrase (as might 
be expected from their author) are deficient in magic. 
The word never thrills. They are not in fact, inspired. 
The very form confesses to that central absence of 
inspiration: technically correct, it does not move, it 
has no pulse, no flux and refluence. These would be 
good and even promising poems from a beginner ; they 
are not Mary Robinson. She is at her best in an 
occasional poem which is frankly reflective, to which the 
thought lends dignity. 

Mr. Herman Vielé, in his “ Random Verse,” compels 
a certain respect by genuine craftsmanship and true 
imagination, wedded with a certain rather vague 
thought, or at least thought incompletely expressed. 
It is suggestive and somewhat mystic verse, to which an 
absence of full explicitness is proper and atmo- 
spherically fit. It is part of the general visionary 
effect. But the author carries it too far. None the 
less, there is considerable distinction and promise in 
his book. The first poem is particularly suggestive, 
with not a little power. 

For Mr. Alastair Buchanan’s “ Essence of Ecclesi- 
astes,” what should be said? It is an attempt to set 
forth Ecclesiastes in the metre of FitzGerald’s “ Omar 
Khayydém.” The thing is done with technical mastery, 
the verse is polished. But the result merely shows that 
the prose of the Authorised Version is stronger and 
finer poetry than any metrical adaptation of it. It was 
an unwise attempt. 

Mr. Bradby’s “ Broadland” is a series of poems in- 
spired by marsh scenery ; and is good descriptive verse 
enough, but never becomes poetry. And Mr. Allen 
Bell’s poem on Delphi is quite good and graceful 
Newdigate verse, but never actual poetry. And of the 
“ Memorial Poems” by various hands on the late Lord 
Salisbury, the best is Mr. Alfred Austin’s—which does 
not by any means signify that it is Mr. Alfred Austin’s 
best. 

In concluding this notice we may call attention to the 
continued existence of Mr. W. M. Rossetti’s Selections 
from Whitman, which Messrs. Chatto & Windus 
forward to us in view of the new edition of “ Leaves of 
Grass” referred to in last week’s “ Academy.” 


Fiction 

THE GIVERS. By Mary E. Wilkins Freeman. (Harper, 
6s.) The author of this volume of short stories is always 
sure of her welcome even though it is the welcome given to 
an already well known friend. For the author does not vary 
in her methods, or try to startle us with any new departure- 
We know the people of whom she writes, we have met them 
before in “A Humble Romance” and “A New England 
Nun.’”’ We are sure that her stories will be full of 
delicate charm, quaint humour, and kindly philosophy ; 
that they will make no great demand on our much-worked 
brain, or in any way harrow our feelings. And we are not 
disappointed in “The Givers,’ it is a delightful volume. 
The author has limitations, and she frankly acknowledges 
them. She does not strive after great effects, but contents 
herself with writing sweet homely tales of homely people, 
free from that touch of morbidity and pessimism which mars 
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the work of so many present-day writers. “ Everybody in 
this world means to be pretty good to other folks . . . and 
when they ain’t, it ain’t always their fault ; sometimes it’s 
other folk’s.”” What could be simpler than this kindly 
philosophy? The story which gives the name to the volume, 
and from which we quote, is a very good specimen of the 
author’s art. It is only an incident in the lives of some 
simple folk living in a village far from the railroad, but it 
is perfect of its kind. Cousin Sophia is a mixture of shrewd 
common sense, gentle humour, and goodnatured toleration. 
She is a person worth knowing and remembering. We could 
wish that all volumes of short stories were as satisfactory 
as “ The Givers.” 


THE COLONEL. By Captain Olivieri Sangiacomo. 
(Nutt, 6s.) This is described as a military romance, but its 
centre of interest is human frailty and the conflict between 
official and private duty. The story, then, is of one Pippo 
Garulli, a recruit; degenerate in type and malingerer by 
choice. For him it is an easy matter to get on the sick list, 
and to use his hours of convalescence for the frequenting of 
wine parlours. There he airs his superficial ideas and ad- 
vanced opinions on social questions, and discovers that he has 
a listener in Rosina, the voluptuous daughter of an inn- 
keeper. The more fluent his chatter, the greater his progress 
with the lady; and before he fully realises the consequences 
he becomes involved in anarchist propaganda and the organi- 
sation of labour strikes. All this appeals to his flabby vanity 
and seems to promise preferment to his amours. But 
martial law can take no count of motives; it sees a recruit 
false to his oaths of loyalty, disseminating ideas preposterous 
in themselves and subversive to military discipline. The 
foolish recruit is reprimanded and ordered to the cells. 
Garulli is in desperation ; he sees rivals in love stepping in 
where he had almost won; he sees a long term of imprison- 
ment before him; in frenzy he takes his rifle and in a few 
minutes has turned the orderly room into a charnel house. 
The colonel of the regiment is suddenly recalled from pleasur- 
able idling in Rome to preside at the court-martial, there to 
learn for the first time that this recruit, practically under 
sentence of death, is his own bastard son. The dashing 
officer is face to face with an earlier ego, none the less real 
because temporarily forgotten. The indiscretions of his 
flippant youth are to be dragged into publicity and threaten 
the success attained through the progress of years. The long 
arm of coincidence has brought together father, mother and 
son. The mother, once a passionate, lovely girl, now reduced 
to selling papers and begging ; the son in prison awaiting the 
firing party, the father, “the true criminal,” placed on the 
tribunal as judge! The lugubrious burlesque of human 
justice appeals to this Italian writer, who spares his readers 
none of the penalties of remorse. 


WRONG SIDE OUT. By W. Clark Russell. (Chatto & 
Windus, 6s.) The atmosphere of France is sometimes pro- 
duced on the stage by the expedient of making the waiter 
speak broken English. A similar resourcefulness enables Mr. 
Clark Russell to give brine to his sea stories. The hero of 
this present story is one Mr. Redway, who is described, 
with very considerable wit, as a descendant of Charles I. 
This consanguinity requires that he wear his beard in 
Vandyck form, but otherwise he is one of the best dressed 
men in Bayswater, exact in all things. It is perhaps in- 
evitable, as an acquaintance of the author, that this correct 
person should be sent on a long sea voyage; and, indeed, the 
story has not advanced very far before Mr. Redway has 
implanted two very chaste kisses on his wife’s forehead and 
lips, and embarked on the good ship “ Princess Royal.”’ 
But the fact of the matter is that Mr. Redway is suffering 
from a tubercular difficulty in the apex of his right lung. 
He takes with him on his journey a patent life preserver, 
bearing his name in full; but in the hour of need this con- 
trivance is not to be found, and Redway is cast adrift, the 
sole survivor of his ship, with his head sticking through a 
washing stand, and pitlessly, situated thus, he is blown by 
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the winds and tossed for a number of days. He is picked up, 
as a matter of course, but what wonder that his character 
should undergo considerable changes, that the once truthful 
gentleman should become a consummate liar, that he should 
forget his name, his social status, and, in particular, his 
wife? In short, he marries a steamer widow. But in the 
meantime the patent life preserver is washed ashore bearing 
the supposed mangled torso of Redway ; and whatever doubts 
the widow Redway may have as to the identity of the torso, 
these are brushed aside by an aged admirer, who suggests 
that she should be neither gay nor sombre, but comport her- 
self “in a listening way.’’ And, as in the days of old, the 
soother’s voice triumphs. It requires little experience to 
know that these two pairs of erring souls will be brought 
face to face again. Mr. Clark Russell arranges this at sea 
without difficulty. The finale is handled with undeniable 
delicacy and humour; and the whole story is quite in the 
author’s best style. 


THE BORDERLANDERS. By Janet Laing. (Dent, 
3s. 6d. net.) A queer uncanny book, but not without con- 
siderable merit. “‘A Borderlander,’ said Lady Alicia 
impressively, leaning forward and tapping one bony fore- 
finger on the other, ‘is a person who, without being actually 
what is called mad, is doomed to dwell (mentally I mean) 
always upon the utmost confines of his reason.’ ’’ The central 
idea, that of a bright, healthy, sane girl among a lot of semi- 
lunatics, is not a pleasant one; it jars. And yet the little 
story is so artfully told that one almost forgives the 
authoress, who writes fluently, wittily and with a detached 
good humour which is distinctly reminiscent of the inimitable 
charm of Miss Rhoda Broughton. That Miss Laing has 
something more than average talent there can be no doubt, 
and with a theme more attuned to the sweeter side of life she 
should accomplish really good work, for there is a note 
throughout “ The Borderlanders ’’ of a distinct individuality 
which is all too rare among novelists of nowadays. Much 
can be forgiven a writer who is cheerful, bright and original, 
and who moreover has a story to tell, and knows how to tel} 
it. 


RANDAL OF RANDALHOLME. By Austin Clare. 
(Chatto & Windus, 6s.) The charm of this book is not in 
the setting, nor in the style, and certainly not in the dreadful 
North Country dialect, but the charm lies in the author’s 
very real understanding of human emotion and in his appre- 
ciation of homely life. In this present volume the theatrical 
properties are few, the dramatis persone but three—two 
brothers and a maid. There are others in the chorus, but 
these three complete the simple tragedy. The conflict of 
two brothers has been Mr. Austin Clare’s theme before, and 
likely enough will be so again. The elder brother, Randal, 
has sworn to his dying mother that he will shield his younger 
brother and hide his faults; and this bedside oath almost 
immediately leads to mischievous ends. The two brothers, 
Randal and Lant, work their father’s farm; or, rather, the 
one works and the other shirks. But times are bad, and the 
yeoman, drinking father finds it necessary to mortgage the 
old home, stock and stone, horn and hoof. It should now be 
added that the moneylender makes one condition: that his 
daughter Flora shall join the homestead circle. She comes. 
Dainty, pretty, lisping; a disturbing element even in a town 
house, but in a lonely farm home a veritable disaster. The 
younger brother, Lant, seeks instanter to make her his play- 
thing ; whilst Randal would as soon have tossed his mother’s 
Bible to the flames as depart from his strict attitude of 
wondering devotion. Love is blind; it destroys as well as 
builds up. Flora has long since made her choice, and keeps 
once too often the twilight tryst with Lant. Then follow 
remorse and vain pleading and despair. She flings herself 
into the mountain pool. It would destroy the reader’s interest 
to tell more. The story ends in tragedy; there is certainly a 
bleak reward for the man who, groping and bleeding, wins 
his way through the maze of life; he does, in fact, get a 
second best. The general reader should put the book on his 
list, and skip the dialect. 
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Short Notices 


NEOLITHIC MAN IN NORTH-EAST SURREY. By 
Walter Johnson and William Wright; with a chapter on 
Flint by B. C.. Polkinghorne. (Stock, 6s. net.) The study 
of neolithic man, limited as it is entirely to deductive pro- 
cesses, and involving unlimited patience and not a little 
labour, may not appear attractive to the average man. Yet 
a few years back Sir Arthur Helps made of such material 
one of the most fascinating romances—it was called 
“ Realmah ’’—of the Victorian era. The truth is that if the 
patience and the labour are supplemented by a little imagina- 
tion, “ that old world which is the new”’ lies open to every 
one of us. To view the site of the ancient lake-dwellings near 
Glastonbury, and the articles recovered from the débris and 
deposited in the town museum; or still better, to explore the 
ancient burial ground at Harlyn Bay, in Cornwall, in com- 
pany with the genial and enthusiastic excavator, Mr. Reddie 
Mallet, is to become very intimate with the life of these pre- 
historic ancestors of ours. Just as old diaries, old letters, 
enable us to call up some presentment of their writers not 
altogether imaginative, so, by the sight of the domestic 
utensils, the weapons of the chase and of tribal warfare of 
the men we dub neolithic, still more when their very bones 
disclose to us their dimensions, their skulls the shape of their 
heads, are we enabled for a brief space to throw ourselves 
back over the ages and to feel our pulses stirred at our com- 
mon humanity. The area investigated by our authors is not 
very extensive, covering only about fourteen square miles of 
country readily accessible at all points from London, and in 
part actually within the metropolitan boundaries. On this 
account, perhaps, they did not enter upon any excavations 
of magnitude, the necessary permissions being probably more 
difficult to obtain than in districts more remote from a great 
town. It is therefore the more remarkable that so many 
finds of interest fell to their lot. An informing anecdote 
accounts in some measure for the extraordinary wealth of 
flint implements in any district formerly inhabited by people 
of the Stone ages. ‘ Barely a generation ago,’’ the authors 
write, “a visitor to the Andaman Islands, chancing to be 
present in the dying days of the local Stone period, saw a 
mother split off a long slender flake from a core, cut her 
son’s hair with this barbarous knife, and then throw the 
flake away. . . . Captain Cook found that the Australian 
aborigines preferred to strike off new tools to re-working the 
somewhat refractory material of the old ones.’’ Part of the 
mystery of the preservation of such vast quantities of tools 
disappears in face of thisexplanation. But the anecdote itself 
is suggestive from another point of view. The ethnologist 
demands for the development of his various successive races, 
and the geologist grants him, such stupendous periods of 
time as stagger the lay mind. When we consider that in the 
time of our grandfathers the whole of the Australian con- 
tinent was still in the Stone age, and that already the 
aboriginal races are almost exterminated, we cannot but 
question whether it is necessary to assume the passage of 
eeons as a basis for the evolutionary theories of geologist and 
ethnologist alike. In at least one industry we in England 
still employ a tool invented by our neolithic forefathers. 
The authors say that the curriers use a metal tool which they 
call a stone; the tool so called is a stone, with a wooden 
handle. Altogether, this volume, with its useful illustra- 
tions and concise summaries of the opinions of the best 
authorities, should send many Londoners in the track of its 
authors, to Streatham, Wimbledon, Putney, Mitcham, Ham, 
Kingston, Croydon, Caterham, and half a hundred other 
spots, to forget the wear and tear of modern business life in 
the romance of the neolithic age. 


LE BIENHEUREUX THOMAS MORE (1478-1535). 
Par Henri Bremond. (Lecoffre, 2f.) We have here a volume 
of the series called “Les Saints’’ published under the 
direction of M. Henri Joly. The author of this account of 
Sir Thomas More is a priest, and writes from the theo- 
logical not from the historical point of view. What there 
is of history or biography is naturally mere compilation. 
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M. Bremond comes to the conclusion that More was a difficult 
man to know because “son Ame toujours sérieuse, elle 
plaisante toujours, sa transparence méme la rend plus 
mystérieuse et l’extréme variété de ses dons nous déconcerte.”’ 
As a writer his English style is greatly praised, but unfor- 
tunately the controversial works that the French biographer 
finds so attractive, and that caused More to be regarded for 
two centuries in Catholic Europe as one of the glories of 
English literature, are now little read. His greatest literary 
effort, the “ Utopia,’’ he wrote, as every one knows, in Latin. 
Despite the theological bias, the book is written with great 
fairness. The most interesting passage is perhaps an inci- 
dental comparison between More and Newman. We quote a 
few sentences. “ Des deux cétés méme lenteur, méme refus 
constant de briler les étapes, méme claire intelligence de la 
complexité des problémes, et aussi méme crainte d’influencer 
les autres par la contagion d’un sacrifice que Dieu seul a 
droit d’imposer. Par la ces deux hommes rares se distin- 
guent également de la foule, chez Qui tant de lenteur ne va 
pas d’ordinaire sans un soupcgon de faiblesse et de crainte. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY FROM REYNOLDS TO 
MILLAIS. Being “The Studio”’ special Summer Number. 
(5s. net.) “The Studio” has achieved a unique place 
amongst art magazines; and it is perhaps all the more to be 
regretted that the quality of its letterpress is not always kept 
up to the high standard of its illustrations. This year’s 
summer number is an excellent history of the Royal Academy 
—well planned, most useful in detail, and a model of 
elaborate research. But how one frets for some distinction of 
style, for the pen-pictures of people touched in with artistry. 
And the thing can be done, as “ The Connoisseur ’’ shows us 
in recent articles written with the exquisite pen and magic 
ink of such men as Dion Clayton Calthrop. Still, the editor 
is to be congratulated on the large mass of information 
packed into these pages, and on the beauty of several repro- 
ductions which maintain the high traditions of the magazine, 
though the illustrations as a whole give a somewhat paltry 
idea of the masterpieces that have brought glory to the Royal 
Academy ; and some of them are sad examples of the process 
block. Nevertheless it is a book which writers on art and 
all art-lovers can ill afford to be without. And if the mighty 
masterpieces are largely lacking, the research is painstaking 
and the information exact. The chronological list of the 
members from its foundation is most interesting, and I am 
glad to see that the editor gives a very beautiful example of a 
flower-piece by Mary Moser, one of the two lady Academi- 
cians, and a woman whose graceful art is too little known. 
And here, too, is some pathetic reading—how many of these 
names are wholly dead, their ambitions and the thrill 
of election buried and done, all gone to fill the void where 
mediocrity lies forgotten in everlasting sleep! And yet, 
once, each of these Immortals must have thought that at 
least a fortieth part of immortality had been thrust upon 
him. 


DEEP-SEA VAGABONDS. By Albert Sonnichsen. 
(Methuen, 6s.) The author is a young man of twenty-four, 
writing his experiences, which cover a period of sjx years, 
spent in merchantmen of various nationalities. He writes 
from the forecastle and as one of the crew. Perhaps nowhere 
are men so different, of so many grades of intellect, and of 
such variety of experience. For months at a stretch away 
from social influences, these men become particularly suscep- 
tible to their environment, and how much their environment 
depends upon the flag the author makes very clear. Six 
years of a man’s life spent among the common people of the 
world—the dock labourers of Spain, the grain-lifters of 
Russia, the peasants and fishermen of Austria, the coal 
miners of England, the coolies of India. “Cheap to see 
them,’’ says the author, “ but worth while.’’ These are the 
experiences, then, now collected together in this volume. 
There are adventures in plenty, and tales of shipwreck, but 
of a kind unfamiliar in romance. For the pen that writes 
is not dipped in tar to impress the landsman. In these tales 
of life and death there is no amateur “salt’’ talk; none of 
the trouser-hitching element ; none of the squirting of tobacco 
which is so often introduced to lend verisimilitude to narra- 
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tives of the sea. The author has a sympathetic insight into 
the hearts of these deep-sea vagabonds, of no nationality, 
of no patriotism, of no God; who, possessed of the demon of 
unrest, ship from port to port, drink hard, swear hard, and 
die hard, when need be. Of no patriotism! That is to say 
they owe no allegiance to one particular geographical division 
of the land to the exclusion of the rest of the world. The 
writer helps us to a better understanding of this sailorman, 
his failings and his virtues. 


VERS ISPAHAN. Pierre Loti. (Calmann Lévy, 3£.50.) 
If we are ever able to get away from Fleet Street in April 
and May, we are determined to follow in Loti’s steps, and 
travel from Bender-Bouchir by the caravan routes across the 
desert and up the steep mountain side to the elevated tabie- 
land on which is situated Ispahan and its rose-gardens. 
With all his accustomed charm Loti describes his adventures 
on the caravan tracks, first in night marches across the 
desert—it was too hot to travel by day—halting by day in 
the oases, then in ascending the devious and difficult moun- 
tain paths and halting in the caravanserai of the hill villages 
and towns until at length Ispahan, with its blue domes and 
minarets, is reached. There, under the protection of the 
Russian resident, he flung himself into all the delights of the 
city of roses, the inhabitants of which look askance at 
strangers. It was the seventeenth century before any 
European visited it. But all who read Loti’s book will feel 
its fascination, and will long to get there and enjoy the 
loveliness of the brief Persian spring. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE LITERATURE OF 
THEISM. Edited, with introductory and explanatory notes, 
by Alfred Caldecott and H. R. Mackintosh. (T. & T. Clark, 
7s. 6d. net.) It would be easy in the presence of this book 
to indulge in righteous wrath against the snippet system. 
But the field of human knowledge increases in geometrical 
progression from century to century, while man’s years are 
still limited by the measure of the psalmist; and if we are 
to realise the right of rational creatures to take something 
like a comprehensive glance of the world of thought during 
our moment of mundane consciousness, it is obvious that to 
the snippet system we must have recourse more and more. 
The aim of Dr. Caldecott and Dr. Mackintosh is moderate, 
and so is their estimate of their own achievement—as was to 
be expected from men who are masters of their subject. The 
book opens with the ontological argument of Anselm. To 
Thomas Aquinas—wisely, in view of the recent revival of 
Thomistic studies on the Continent—large space is given ; and 
the introduction to the excerpts from the Angelic Doctor lays 
special stress upon the importance of the Scholastic system in 
the formation of the modern mind. Descartes, Spinoza, the 
Cambridge Platonists, Berkeley, Kant and so forth, follow 
down to Ritschl; and for the excellent summary of teaching 
of the last-named, the most interesting figure in the world 
of theology for the past twenty-five years, by one so weil 
qualified to explain him, all younger students and busy men 
of thought will in particular be grateful. But complete as, 
after its kind, is the work of the collaborators, they do not 
forget to emphasise the importance of reference to the work 
at large of the authors whom they quote, and their notes 
supply a more or less exhaustive bibliography. 


SHAKESPEARE DOCUMENTS. By D. H. Lambert. 
(Bell, 3s. 6d.) Mr. Lambert has rendered a good service 
to all Shakespeare students. We have in this handy volume 
a chronological catalogue of extant evidence, so far as known, 
relating to the life and works of Shakespeare. Of course, 
there is nothing new here, but it is pleasant to have these 
documents together and ready for easy reference—registers of 
births, christenings, and burials, contemporary notices, legal 
documents, entries at Stationers’ Hall, the poet’s will, and 
so forth. Every care has been taken to make the copies 
accurate. The illustrations add greatly to the value of the 
volume, which is indispensable to every Shakespeare library. 


THE HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF THE COL- 
LEGIATE CHURCH OF ST. SAVIOUR, SOUTHWARK. 
By the Reverend Canon Thompson, M.A., D.D. (Ash, 5s. 
net.) Canon Thompson has chosen a fascinating subject 
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for his volume; we regret to say he has dealt with it in 
anything but a fascinating way. The lives of saints and 
sinners are dragged in, however small may have been their 
personal connection with this famous church, of which the 
most egregious example is the life and so forth of Shake- 
speare, apropos of a memorial window! Over twelve pages 
are devoted to the life—not accurate—his scholarship, the 
Bacon controversy, his creed, and other interesting but irrele- 





GOWER’S TOMB 


(Illustration ,rom ‘* The History and Antiquities of the Col’egiate Church of 
St. Saviour, Southwark” (Ash & Co.)) 


vant matters. The whole book is chaotic, the arrangement 
of the material being hopelessly muddling. Other matters 
to which we object is the absurd glorification of Charles I., 
the quotation of Tennyson as an archeological authority, 
and such statements as that Shakespeare is believed to have 
defrayed the expenses of his brother Edmund’s burial. He 
may have done so—that is all. There is still room for a good 
volume on this very interesting church. 


LORENZACCIO (Lorenzino de Médicis) 1514-1548. 
Par Pierre Gauthiez. (Paris: Fontemoing, 7fr.50.) 


This, the latest volume of the interesting collection ‘ Min- 
erva,’’ deals with that complex and curious prince, artist, 
author, assassin and thoroughpaced blackguard whom we 
already know in de Musset’s immortal play. M. Gauthiez, 
however, has not allowed his fancy to play about this emi- 
nently histrionic personage, but keeps strictly to dates, facts, 
and events, as traceable in contemporary history. His study 
of Lorenzaccio goes far to complete the picture of Italy in 
the sixteenth century already drawn by the author in his 
previous works, “ L’Arétin’’ and “ Jean des bandes noires.”’ 
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CONTENTS OF THE 


Nineteenth Century and After 


for JULY 





OUR PITIABLE MILITARY SITUATION. By Colonel Loxnspate Hate. 

COMPULSORY EDUCATION AND OOMPULSORY MILITARY TRAINING. 
By Henry BirceENovuaa. 

HOW JAPAN REFORMED HERSELF. By O. E.tTzBacuEr. 

THE WOMEN OF KOREA. By Lieut.-Co!onel G. J. R. GLitxicke. 

THE POPE AND THE NUVELIST: A REPLY TO MR. RICHARD BAGOT. 
By the Rev. Ernetrep L. TAUNTON. 

TRAMPS AND WANDERERS. By Mrs. Hieas. 

EDUCATIONAL OONCILIATION: AN APPEAL TO THE CLERGY. By 
D. O. LATHBURY. 

A PRACTIOAL VIEW OF THE ATHANASIAN OREED. By the Right Rev. 
Bishop WELLDON. 

THE VIRGIN-BIRTH. By Stave Bu'ier. 

INVISIBLE RADIATIONS. By AnTonia Z'mMERN, B.Sc. 

M&DICATED AIR: A SUGGESTION. By Dr. WitLt1AM Ewart. 

THE POLITICAL WOMAN IN AUSTRAUGIA. By Vma GotpsiEr. 

THE CAPTURE OF LHaSA IN 1710. By Dewerrivs 0. Bovuterr. 

ISCHIA IN JUNE. By Ape.ine Paciiya Iapy. 

CONCERNING SOME OF THE “ENFANTS TROUVES” OF LITERATURE. 
By the Lady Ourrte. 

INTERNATIONAL QUESTIONS AND THE PRESENT WAR. By Sir Junwn 
MaAcDOowne.t, ©.B., LL.D. (Associate of the Institut de Droit Interna ional). 

LAST MONTH : 
(1) By Sir Wemyss Retr, 
(2) By Epwarp Dicey, O.B. 


London : SPOTTISWOODE & CO., Lutrrep, Parnters, New Street Square, E.O. 





PERSONAL RIGHTS SERIES. 
Price ls. 6d. net Cloth gilt, 
SHORT STUDIES IN ECONOMIC SUBJECTS. 
By J. H. LEVY. 
Price 2s, net. Oloth gilt. 
SOCIALISM AND INDIVIDUALISM. 
By E BELFORT BAX and J. H. LEVY. 
PERSONAL RIGHTS ASSOCIATION, 32 CHARING ORO38, S.W. 
P. 8S. KING & SON, Orchard House, Westminster, 8.W, 





Ready. Demy 8vo., cloth, gilt top, 10s, 6d. net. 


SWIMMING. 


With list of books published in English, German, French, and other European 
languages ; and Critical Remarks on the Tceory and Practice of 


SWIMMING AND RESUSCITATION. 
Biography, History, and Bibliography. With 126 I!'ustrations. 
By RALPH THOMAS. 


London : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & O©O., LTD., 
St. Dunstan’s nouse, Fetter Lane, EC, 





ADVERTISEMENTS (Select Trade) for the COVER PAGES of the 
ACADEMY should be sent not later than Noon on Thursday to 


9 East Harding Street, E.C. Terms, &c., on application. 


New Books Received 


Theological and Biblical 


Hunt (Rev. W. Henry), Sermons on Social Subjects......... (Skeffington) 5/0 
Henson (Canon H. Hensley), The Value of the Bible......... (Macmillan) 6/0 


Poetry, Criticism, Drama, and Belles-Lettres 


Porter (Hayward), The Satires of Boileau Despréaux......(MacLehose) 
RR are (Glaisher) net 2/6 
Theobald (Robert M.), The Ethics of Criticism.................. (Watts) net 0/6 
Kuhns (Oscar), Dante and the English Poets from Chaucer to Tennyson 
(Bell) net 6/0 
Gibson (Andrew), Thomas Moore and His First Editions...... (Private) 
Kermode (P. M. C.), Traces of the Norse Mythology in the Isle of Man 
(Bemrose) 2/6 
Lulham (P. H.), Devices and Desires............... (Brimley Johnson) net 3/6 
Fryers (A.), A Guide to the Stage.........ccccccecssccsecssseceseeees (Everett) net 2/6 


Travel and Topography 


The Geographical Journal, Vol. XXITL........cccccccsceeceeeeeceeeess (Stanford) 
The Grand Duchy of Finmland.............ccccceccqeceerseseeenseees (Fisher Unwin) 2/6 
Inglis (H. R. G.), The “‘ Contour’? Road Book of Scotland 

(Gall & Inglis) net 2/0 
Inglis (H. R. G.), The “ Bath Road” Map; the “‘ Southampton and 





New Forest Road "’ Map..............cscsesessseesees (Gall & Inglis) each 1/0 
Smith (Worthington G.), Dunstable......... (Homeland Association) net 6/0 
Scotland, East Central....... ccsvececesseeeeeeeseeses( Black's Guide Books) 2/6 
Dougall (G. 8.), The Burns Country..........ccccccccccsescsserreeesenes (Black) 6/0 
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History and Biography 


Sedgwick (H. D.), Francis Parkman 

(Boston, U.S.A.: Houghton, Mifflin) net $1.10 
Lambert (D. H.), Shakespeare Document3..............cccsssersseeeeeeeeeee (Bell) 3/6 
Tetley (Canon J. G.), Old Times and New............(Fisher Unwin) net 7/6 
Banks, A. (M. L.), Blundell’s Worthies, 1604-1904 .-.(Chatto) net 7/6 
| ee mars ha Frederick the Great... (Putnam) 5/0 












Weale ( .), Manchu and Muscovite.. ".(Macmillan) net 10/0 
Joubert (Carl), Russia As It Really I8...........ccccccsccsscerseeceesees (Nash) 7/6 
Dorman, M.A. (M. R. P.), A History of the British Empire in the 
Nineteenth Century, Vol. IT..............ccccccscssssceees (Kegan Paul) net 12/0 
Art 


Illustrated Catalogue of a Loan Collection of Portraits 


(Clarendon Press) 6/0 
Dell (Rive. Arther), Witetbee..ccccccreseecesscsseccsecscsssceceasessensetes (Bell) net 1/0 
Educational 
Nairn, M.A. (The Rev. J. A.), Religious Instruction in Secondary 
and Technical Schools and Colleges...........ssseseerreeees: 8.P.C.K.) 
iakeney, M.A. (E. H.), Classical Texts...............cssscsseees (Blackwood) 2/6 


Eve, M.A. (H. W.), Victor Hugo—Les Burgraves 
(Cambridge University Press) 2/6 
Gamble, M.A. (The Rev. J.), St. Patl..........cccccoccccscccscseceess (Dent) net 0/9 


Reprints and New Editions 


Lane: “ Mr. Midshipman Easy,” by Captain Marryat, net 1/6 and 2/0. 

Allen: “‘ Wanderings in Spain,’’ by Augustus J. C. Hare, 3/0. 

Long: “ The History of Henry Esmond, Esq.,” by W. M. Thackeray, 3/0 
and 2/0. 

Dent: “‘ The Lay of the Last Minstrel,” by Scott, 1/4. 


Sixpenny Keprints 
Long: “‘ Ada Vernham,” by Richard Marsh. 


Miscellaneous 


Higgs (Mary), How to Deal with the Unemployed...(Brown, Langham) 2/0 
Bax (KE. Belfort) and Levy (J. Hiam), Socialism and Individualism 
(Personal Rights Association) net 2/ 

Madras Government Museum, Vol. V. No. 1: Anthropology 

(Madras: Government Press) 1/6 
A Few Facts concerning the Pekin Syndicate.................. (Mathieson) 0/6 
Prletete’ Pt...cccoccescescssecocsceseccevecscossosccoencoccoed (The Sphere Office) net 1/0 
Sindall (Alfred), A Treasury of Wisdom..................+- (Melrose) net 2/6 
Bennett (E. T.), Twenty Years of Psychical Research 

(Brimley Johnson) 1/0 





Fiction 


“How Tyson Came Home,” by Wm. H. Rideing (Lane), 6/0; “Sir 
Christopher,” by M. Wilder Goodwin (Ward, Lock), 6/0; “The 
Amblers,” by B. L. Farjeon (Hutchinson), 6/0; “The Making of a 
Man,” by E. H. Lacon Watson (Brown, Langham), 6/0; “The Mar- 
vellous Experience of John Rydal,” by Edward Scott (Brown, Lang- 
ham), 6/0; “‘ Monsieur le Capitaine Douay,”’ by S. C. Comstock (Long), 
6/0; “A Fool With Women,” by F. Whishaw (Long), 6/0; “ A Taste of 
Quality,” by E. 8. Rorison (Long), 6/0. 


Periodicais 


“ Pictorial Comedy,” ‘ Leisure Hour,” “Sunday at Home,” “ Friendly 
Greetings,” ‘“Girl’s Own Paper,” ‘“ Boy’s Own Paper,” ** Mono- 
type Recorder,” ‘“ Longmans,” “The Field Naturalist’s Quarterly,” 
‘The Woman at Home,” “The Shorthand World,” “ Engineering 
World,” “ Caseell’s Magazine,” ‘“‘ Sunday Magazine,” “Good Words,’ 
“Magazine of Art,” “ Harper’s,” “ Ainslee’s,” “‘ Occasional Papers,” 
““Chambers’s Journal,” ‘Saga Book of the Viking Club,” “ The 
Fortnightly Review.” 








A small volume of recollections of “Early Days at 
Uppingham under Edward Thring,’’ by an Old Boy, will 
be published very soon by Messrs. Macmillan & Co.— 
For the purposes of her memoir of Maria Edgeworth, 
in Messrs. Macmillan’s ‘“ English Men of Letters’’ series 
the Hon. Emily Lawless has had access to private papers, 
and, by the courtesy of present representatives of the 
family, she is enabled to include in the volume several letters 
which have never before been published. 








Booksellers’ Catalogues 


The following booksellers’ catalogues have been re- 
ceived, copies of which can be obtained post free on 
application to the several booksellers:—Mr. R. Hall, 
Tunbridge Wells (General); Mr. B. H. Blackwell, 
Oxford (General, from the Library of the late Canon 
Ainger); Mr. Bertram Dobell, Charing Cross Road 
(General) ; Mr. James Fawn, Bristol (General) ; Chaucer 
Book Co., St. Martin’s Court, W.C. (Shakespeariana, 
é&c.); Mr. W. M. Voynich, 68 Shaftesbury Avenue, W. 
(General). 
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Letters from a Silent Study 


[The following series of notes, more or less critical, on life have been 
given to me. The writer wished to tell the truth—a desire 
which may be regarded as a legitimate claim to any reader's 
consideration and indulgence. | 


XVIII.—On a Great Little Masterpiece 
HH’: Becque—the author of “La Parisienne” 


—saw life as Flaubert saw it, but he had, what 

Flaubert lacked, the dramatic instinct. The 

construction of “ La Parisienne” is perfect in 
its rhythm ; from the first line until the last there is not 
a word which does not illuminate the whole, which is not 
indispensable to the whole, which is not living and which 
is not true. The plot is better than any of the tortured 
inventions which pass for problems—it is a common case 
presented by a man who was as fearless as Moliére in his 
exposition of the human heart. He knew, as Moliére 
knew, and Flaubert knew, and Fielding knew, that there 
are no problems, and that, till death intervenes in the 
affairs of all the parties concerned, there is no last act 
on earth for any set of situations. “La Parisienne,” 
briefly, is the given sum total of all the plays and 
novels which have misinformed the inexperienced of the 
Christian world for the last hundred years or so. 

We are given a woman and three men. The woman 
(Clotilde) is not a great beauty, not a great social figure : 
she is an ordinary burgess of moderate means and charm. 
The men are undistinguished, plain, known only to a 
very small circle, and important only to themselves and 
God. Clotilde is married, childless, good-natured, and 
full of vitality ; her good nature is constant, and it is at 
once her redeeming gift and her source of weakness. The 
husband is anxious to get on in his own cramped way, 
he is wholly satisfied with Clotilde, who is charming to 
him, encourages him when he is worried about his incon- 
siderable career, who makes his house so pleasant that 
he hates going out. 

““T am so bad-tempered to-day,” he says, at one point, 
“that I am only fit to be with you.” 

Clotilde has a lover—her own and her husband’s best 
friend. The lover, a Monsieur Lafont, is idle; he has, of 
course, nothing to occupy his time or his mind; one 
infers that he inherited from most respectable, hard- 
working parents, a regular income, and, with it, a 
domestic temperament. He adores Clotilde, yet he 
knows her dangerous disposition—not as a man of the 
world would know her—but because his love has given 
him an instinct. She is not to be trusted, he is ever 
suspicious, ever on the rack of jealousy, and ever justi- 
fied in his worse fears. She pretends to find his want of 
confidence atrocious, an insult, brutal, detestable, and so 
forth ; they have painful scenes in which she tells the 
truth ironically because she is not a willing liar (another 
touch of genius on Becque’s part), and the lover, pre- 
tending to take her confession for sarcasm, feels that she 
is, nevertheless, speaking, under cover, realities. She 
has another lover, a younger man, better-looking, a 
sportsman, a man who has a fashionable mother—in 
modern English middle-class circles he would be called 
“smart.” The unhappy Clotilde beholds in this last the 
heroic type of her sentimental dreams and her novels of 
false romance. According to the measure of her capacity 
she falls at last in love. She, all along, has been the 
wonder and the marvel and the pride of her husband’s 
life and Lafont’s life ; the position is at last reversed, she 
is the obscure person whom some brilliant being deigns 
to honour with a few odd moments and a sham passion. 


The affair lasts five months. The man goes off to his 
collection of guns and his sport at his mother’s country 
seat. We are given the last interview only. It is 
enough—one line more and it would have been too 
much. The man’s insolent politeness; his cold stare ; 
his anxiety to catch his train; his half-touch of a con- 
temptuous affection—as though he were patting the 
neck of a cheap hired horse who had answered his pur- 
pose well enough ; the woman’s mortification ; her effort 
to keep her dignity; her consciousness that she has 
placed herself, beyond hope, in the wrong and in the 
dust ; her disappointment in her hero who looked the 
part but did not play it—it is all there in one short 
agonising conversation. He speaks again of his train ; 
the unsuspecting husband escorts him out; Lafont, 
who has been watching his moment for the whole 
five months, comes back to the house; and the comedy 
ends as it began—with the difference that Lafont’s 
jealousy has been justified, and Clotilde’s eyes have lost 
their roving defiance. Lafont talks and she listens 
patiently. In the first act she talks feverishly and 
Lafont listens. The change is profound. The male 
dominates—as he ought and as he always does when the 
woman forgets that she may excel in the graces but 
never in a struggle against fixed laws. The curtain falls 
on a subdued conciliatory Clotilde, grateful for a refuge 
and an affection which Lafont himself tells her is not 
found every day. Lafont is a character of such con- 
summate sincerity that one likes him and is sorry for 
him. He may be a sinner but he knows how to love ; he 
has no attitudes, no rhetoric, no figure, and no talent for 
love-making. He is, however, a man, and he suffers. 
M. Antoine’s performance in the part was the finest 
creation, of its kind, I have ever seen—a study of the 
ordinary being without self-knowledge, or self-con- 
sciousness, or self-discipline who blurts out, in the 
meagre vocabulary at his command, as much of his 
emotion as he can ever express. The blinking, tearless 
eyes, the husky voice, the despair of a jealousy which 
is as much sorrow as pity, and as much tenderness as 
covetousness, are shown as they have never been shown 
in any picturesque “ Othello.” 

There are critics who, mistaking the situation for the 
philosophy, have called this piece immoral. One would 
as soon call “Georges Dandin” or “Tom Jones” 
immoral. A true book and a true play cannot be other- 
wise than moral. It is the false picture—no matter how 
pretty—which makes for immorality. 

Newman says, in speaking of another kind of emotion 
than the caprices of men and women for each other— 
indulgence in religious privileges : 

“Nothing lasts, nothing keeps incorrupt and pure, 
which comes of mere feeling; feelings die like spring 
flowers, and are fit only to be cast into the oven. Persons 
thus circumstanced will find their religion fail them in 
time; a revulsion of mind will ensue. They will feel a 
violent distaste for what pleased them before, a sickness 
and weariness of mind, or even an enmity towards it, 
or a great disappointment, or a confusion and perplexity 
and despondence. Before honour is humility, sowing 
in tears before reaping in joy, pain before pleasure, 
duty before privilege.”’ 

This touching passage—in which a stern warning is 
softened by loving-kindness into an appeal—could be 
placed as a preface to “La Parisienne,” and to all 
modern studies of the various forms under which senti- 
mentality and hysteria manifest themselves. People are 
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sincere enough—it is their education which is unreal and 
deceptive. The wretched Clotilde, encouraged or driven 
by bad advisers into an unsuitable marriage, seeking, by 
the light of corrupt literature, for an ideal, and finding, 
by the pitilessness of justice, an egoism as callous as her 
own, is a victim rather than an example of a dishonest 
ethical system. One cannot cheat Nature; her legis- 
lation for drones and those who want the joy, without 
the woe, of living is terrible in its severity. And she is 
most terrible in her laws on all relations between the 
sexes. If one could drive every religious prejudice out 
of the world, Nature, with her cruelty unhallowed, 
would still remain. Newman’s sermons and Becque’s 
comedies are on the same shelf in my bookcase. 
Joun OLiverR Hosses. 


[Copyright 1004 by Mrs, Cratare in the United States of America.) 


Egomet 


WANT a club for bookmen; to which no mere 
] authors, or publishers, shall be admitted, unless 

they chance to be also bookmen, that is to say 

lovers of books. There are a thousand readers to 
one lover of books. So my club would be very select 
and its membership very limited. The first matter is 
to choose what our American friends call a location. 
I am taking for granted that my club will be in 
London ; it would, of course, have country and foreign 
members. The site should be one with literary associa- 
tions and therefore there should be no difficulty in 
finding suitable quarters. Somewhere in the Adelphi 
or in Covent Garden would be appropriate and central. 


Tue home for my club should not be large and should 
be old-fashioned ; no telephone, destroyer of privacy ; 
no electric lights or lamps, but candles in silver sticks ; 
everything of the good old fashion. There need not 
be many rooms, a dining-room, a library, a smoking and 
reading room. The Atheneum rule of “no guests” 
should be adopted. The furniture should have no 
touch in it of new art, but should be Georgian in style, 
so as far as possible should be all the appointments. 
The pictures should be entirely literary portraits, from 
the walls should look down on us lucky bookmen the 
faces of bygone booklovers, and when any member of 
the club should die, in his will should be found a clause 
leaving to the club his portrait. As for the name, why 
not call it The Lambs Club?—it would savour sweetly 
of literature and gentleness. 


For above all things, a bookman should be gentle; 
gentle to himself, to his friends, to his books, even to 
his kinsfolk ; to his enemies he could not be gentle, for 
being gentle he would have none. A bookman to my 
mind is the highest type of gentleman ; a gentleman and 
a scholar; well bred, well read; a man-of-the-book- 
world; kindly of heart and open-minded, and in all 
things quiet. The rush and scurry of the day should be 
a thing abhorrent to the bookman. The above is my 
own view of the bookman and I quite realise that other 
men—other views ; I try to be open-minded. Of course 
the great feature of our club should be the library, and 
this, I think, should be confined to bookish books; 
books about books and about bookmen and about book- 
writers, and just a few of the essayists—Bacon, Cowley, 
Dryden, Addison, Steele, Goldsmith, Johnson—I 
suppose, though I do not love him—Scott, Lytton, 
Dickens, Thackeray, Stevenson, Stephen and a few 
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more. I should like to include playwriters and 
novelists, but remember that our home is to be small. 
One other point, food and drink—well, let it be English, 
good roast, boiled and grilled, good beer, good cyder, 
and the usual wines. 


Tuis is my dream-club, for, alas, well do I know that 
it will never come to pass, that I shall never sit at table 
with my fellow Lambs, sipping my pint of claret or of 
port and talking peaceably to my neighbours of books 
and of things bookish. Nor shall I ever sit in that 
dream-library, a cosy, brown room, with comfortable, 
solid chairs, reading, or writing upon club paper. Yet 
I should love to do so, as would many another bookman. 
And—as I am dreaming let my visions be glorious— 
let us living members elect of the great dead honour- 
able members, who being unable to be with us in the 
flesh may as shades care to visit us in ghostly good- 
fellowship. I will propose—and surely there will be no 
difficulty in finding seconders, Mr. William Shakespeare, 
playwright and poet, of London and Stratford-on- 
Avon; Mr. Joseph Addison, essayist, of London; Mr. 
Oliver Goldsmith, citizen of the world ; and Mr. William 
Makepeace Thackeray, novelist. An they be all elected 
I will entertain their ghostships to dinner at the club, 
and there shall be sack for William, and claret for 
Joseph, a haunch of venison for Oliver, and bouillabaisse 
for William the second; and I will toast them and I 
will listen with my mind’s-ear to their talk. Will it be 
of books? Perchance not. But of whatever it may be 
it will be goodly ; four such fellows, all gentle bookmen, 
could heart of bookman desire more goodly company ? 
But—it is all a dream, my masters, and man does not 
live by dreams alone. 

E. G. O. 


Forthcoming Books, etc. 


A vocabulary of Scottish words purely French both in 
pronunciation and meaning, which was contributed by Mrs. 
Sinclair to the Transactions of the Franco-Scottish Society 
for 1901, has been enlarged by the author, with the assistance 
of Professor Kirkpatrick and Sir Andrew Mure, and will 
be published by Messrs. William Blackwood & Sons. The 
work is entitled ‘“‘ The Thistle and Fleur de Lys.’’ An his- 
torical introduction traces the intercourse with France which 
left its influence on the Scottish language.—‘‘ The Haymarket. 
Novels.’’ Under this title Mr. John Long will issue a series 
of copyright novels which, in their more expensive form, have 
achieved success. The volumes will be printed from newly 
cast type upon a superior antique wove paper, and will be 
bound in specially designed cover, heavily gold blocked at 
back. The size of the volumes will be crown 8vo, the length 
about 320 pages, and the price 2s. 6d. each. A feature of 
the series will be a uniform edition of Mrs. Lovett Cameron’s 
most popular novels. The following are among the first in 
the series: “ Father Anthony,’’ by Robert Buchanan; “ An 
Outsider’s Year,’’ by Florence Warden ; “ A Cabinet Secret,’’ 
by Guy Boothby; “Fugitive Anne,’’ by Mrs. Campbell 
Praed; “The Future of Phyllis,’’ by Adeline Sergeant ; 
“The Scarlet Seal,’? by Dick Donovan; “A Fair Fraud,’” 
by Mrs. Lovett Cameron; “A Difficult Matter,’’ by Mrs. 
Lovett Cameron ; “ The Craze of Christina,’’ by Mrs. Lovett 
Cameron, &c.—A book which concentrates the history of 
Egypt into one volume will no doubt be welcomed by many. 
Such is the work which Lady Amherst of Hackney has 
prepared, and which will be published by Messrs. Methuen 
in a few days under the title of “A Sketch of Egyptian 
History from the Earliest Times to the Present Day.’’ There 
are many illustrations, some being in colour, and also two 
maps. The manners and customs of the ancient and modern 
people are portrayed, Christianity is followed from its birth, 
and recent discoveries concerning the Israelites in Egypt are 
described. 
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The Work of Herbert Spencer 


VI.—The Unknowable (2) 


HE idea that all objective things are merely the 
signs or manifestations or symbols of Reality is 


now familiar to all of us; and the word phe- 

nomena is an expression of this idea. Behind 
all such phenomena we are compelled to postulate a 
noumenon, or Reality, which the very nature of our 
knowledge renders for ever unknowable to us. And in 
our haste we may be tempted to suppose that this 
conception of phenomenon and noumenon suffices to 
express all that we need to say of reality; but so to 
suppose would be to forget the mind to which these 
phenomena or appearances are presented. That mind 
is a reality, or the expression of a reality, is even more 
certain than that there is a reality behind matter. 
Are we then committed to a dualism of mind as one 
entity and the objective Universe, or the reality which 
it represents, as another? At first sight this would 
appear to be the conclusion. 

Now we find, in reading the ‘“‘ Synthetic Philosophy,” 
that its author uses the word phenomena in a wider 
sense than that above indicated; and official philoso- 
phers have declared the whole Spencerian system in- 
valid because of what they call the confusion which 
enters into Spencer’s use of this word. The word phe- 
nomenon, they say, refers only to the appearances of 
objective things, and it is a misuse of the term to 
speak of phenomena of mind, mind being that to which 
phenomena are presented. Herbert Spencer, we are 
assured, begs the whole question by his illegitimate use 
of the word phenomenon in two totally distinct and 
irreconcilable meanings. 

Now when an ephemerid accuses an immortal of con- 
fusion and incoherence, the chances are pretty high 
that the critic has not fully acquainted himself—either 
through carelessness, incapacity, or lack of desire— 
with the object of his attack. Spencer’s use of the 
word phenomena, as applicable to what we know both 
of matter and of mind, is a deliberate and logical appli- 
cation of his conception of reality. To him the reality of 
the perceiving mind and the reality underlying that 
which it perceives are not two realities but one. To 
quote his own words, the unknowable power of which 
all objective phenomena are the manifestation is the 
same power that wells up in ourselves in the form of 
consciousness. The Ultimate Reality, both of mind 
and matter, is therefore one. 

It may be said, of course, that this is simply cutting 
the Gordian knot. Apart from our wish to arrive at 
a Unity, what evidence have we that the Power under- 
lying stars and trees and dust is identical with the 
Power that produces the consciousness to which these 
things are made manifest? And if we take the adult 
human consciousness and study it without inquiry as 
to its origin, we may well decline to recognise any com- 
munity of origin between it and the Reality that under- 
lies a piece of “ dead” rock, or even what Wordsworth, 
with poetic insight, calls the “living air.” But if we 
recognise the psychology which Spencer revealed, and 
apply the law of evolution to an adult human con- 
sciousness, seeking to explain it by a study of the con- 
sciousness of a new-born or unborn child, of a dog, or 
an ameba, we come to a different conclusion. We find 
that the ignorant and contemptuous distinction be- 
tween living and “brute” matter has utterly broken 
down. We can trace the rudiments of a perceiving 
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consciousness not merely in the embryo of a man, but 
in any one of the millions of white blood-cells that 
circulate in that embryo’s blood. We discover that 
“brute matter,” ingested as food by a sentient organism, 
may pass to its brain and take its temporary place as 
the material constituent of that organ with which the 
more obvious forms of consciousness are inseparably 
associated. Thus reflecting, we have little difficulty in 
seeing good reason to believe that the Unknowable 
Reality which underlies the phenomena of objective 
things is identical with that which underlies the phe- 
nomena of mind; and that the Rig-Veda was right in 
its assertion, many millennia old, that “ the real is gne.”’ 

Spencer arrived independently at this paoncona. 0mm 
gave it a certainty and a proof which it never before 
possessed, but ere the tubercle bacillus claimed the 
greatest Jew of our era, it left him time enough to for- 
mulate the same idea. Spencer has merely proved 
that which Spinoza had seen and asserted two centuries 
earlier—that mind and matter are but the correlative 
manifestations of one underlying Reality, of which 
mental and material phenomena are the revelations. 
The work of Spencer in the realm of ontology was the 
independent conception and establishment upon the 
evolutionary psychology of this thought of the God- 
intoxicated Spinoza, which Goethe might well declare to 
be the grandest, profoundest, and truest of all ages. 

C. W. SaLeesy. 


The Drama 


“The Liars”—Mr. W. B. Yeats 
TT": are few modern comedies which do not show 


signs of wear when revived after a few years’ 

rest, of which select company one is “The 

Liars” by Mr. Henry Arthur Jones. It may 
be interesting, therefore, to examine it with some care, so 
that we may note in what qualities lies its vitality, and 
an instructive contrast may be drawn between this piece 
and another live comedy, “ The School for Scandal.” 
The latter is utterly heartless, bloodless, wnhuman ; 
were it otherwise Joseph would become a blackguard, 
Charles a cad and Lady Teazle a nameless person ; as 
it is we spectators—or readers—do not for a moment 
look upon the characters in this play as human beings, 
but watch them at play, as we might a set of living 
chessmen, and we laugh at wit, which if spoken by 
men and women would be too bitter to be sweet. 


It is otherwise with ‘‘ The Liars,” there the characters 
are all very human, Sir Christopher Deering, the man- 
of-the-world with a heart, Edward Falkner, the 
enthusiastic young soldier who thinks the world would 
be well lost for a woman—even a married woman, 
Gilbert Nepean, the husband who forgets that a man 
should be a lover to his wife, Freddie Tatton who is 
henpecked because he has not spirit to be cock-of-the- 
walk, Dolly Coke, young, pretty, witty and willing to 
help a lame woman over a hedge, and Lady Jessica 
Nepean, who wants to be loved, if not by her husband 
then by some one else. 





No serious problem is touched ; the divorce court does 
not loom large, but is an unsubstantial shadow in the 
background ; the intrigue is mirthful, leaving no sour 
taste on the palate, and the long arm of coincidence is 
not stretched too far. But all these merits may be 
summed up in just this—“The Liars” is human and 
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witty. Based’ not upon any matter of passing manners 
or upon lasting morals, but upon living human nature ; 
all we of the audience understand these folk on the stage, 
and as far as is necessary sympathise with them and 
laugh at and with them. An admirable comedy, of 
Mr. Jones’ best manner; would that he always did 
himself justice. 


How admirably acted too. Sir Charles Wyndham 
makes an amiable, pleasant fellow of a man that a less 
accomplished actor might turn into a bore. Miss Mary 
Moore is at her very best, and her best is of the very 
best, as Lady Jessica; a graceful, winning figure that 
lingers in the memory. All of the others are good, but 
I may especially mention Miss Sarah Brooke as Dolly 
Coke, Mr. Eille Norwood as Gilbert Nepean, a thankless 
part, the more so the better it is played, and Mr. Alfred 
Bishop as Dolly’s dull husband. A rich comedy ripely 
acted. Our actors of to-day shine in comedy when the 
characters thereof have a touch of humanity in them ; 
they fail often enough in old comedy because they 
endeavour to insinuate human nature where none is. 
Every age has its own comedy, which lives when good 
from age to age; but the difficulty comes when we seek 
for the actors of comedies of the past. By the way, why 
does not Mr. Lewis Waller play Charles Surface for us? 


A NEw play in three acts, by “ George Paston,” ‘“‘ The 
Pharisee’s Wife,” will be produced at a special matinée 
at the Duke of York’s Theatre on Tuesday, July 12, by 
Mr. Graham Brown, who will be assisted by Miss Madge 
McIntosh, Miss Darragh, and Mr. Aubrey Smith. 


Mr. W. B. Yeats believes that the world is out of 
joint, and to put it right has preached us a sermon on 
the text, “‘ Where there is nothing, there is God”; at 
least such seems to me to be the five-act production by 
the Stage Society at the Court Theatre early this week. 
But the stage is not a pulpit, moral lessons can be drawn 
from any fine, human play, but a dramatic work—at 
any rate one intended for the stage—is not a proper 
vehicle for preachments. The central figure of Mr. 
Yeats’ piece is Paul Ruttledge, with whom we can have 
no sympathy, although we may feel pity for him, as we 
always do for the weak-minded. Paul is living in Ire- 
land, does not appreciate his relatives and neighbours, 
at which we cannot wonder, so instead of departing to a 
more congenial society he assumes the rags of a tinker 
tramp and proceeds to demoralise the whole neighbour- 
hood by standing free drinks to all and sundry. Truly 
I could not feel any interest in so impracticable a 
person or in his prosings, which sounded like would-be 
poetry gone astray; Mr. Yeats has grossly caricatured 
the gentry, and equally grossly overdrawn the 
peasantry, thus at once destroying what little interest 
his theme might have had. 


Ir is quite conceivable that a striking play could be 
written round a Borrow, who, hating the restraints and 
conventionalities of Society (with a big or little S), takes 
to the ‘‘ road,” eventually discovering, as most of us do, 
that there’s something good in all classes. But Paul is 
simply a maniac, and behaves as such ; he weds in tinker 
fashion a tinker maid whom he has known for about ten 
minutes, he preaches endless sermons, which his wife 
enjoys because she cannot understand them; neither 
could I, but I did not enjoy them. Then Paul, as the 
result of exposure, is attacked by rheumatism, deserts 
his wife in a casual way, enters a monastery, from which 
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he is eventually turned out by the justly incensed 
Superior for blasphemy and insubordination. Paul has 
by this time made up his mind that it is his imperative 
duty to pull the world to pieces, to live in sacking, and 
upon the proceeds of begging; and the play ends with 
a serio-comic martyrdom instead of with Paul’s confine- 
ment in an asylum. 


Or course, Mr. Yeats has aimed at mysticism and not 
at reality, but he has so hopelessly muddled up the two 
and his knowledge of stage-craft is so immature that 
the result is chaos and dreariness. Mr. Yeats can do 
better than this, if only he would not be afriad of being 
somewhat like other men. Abnormality is not origin- 
ality, nor can the latter be attained by effort. As for 
the actors, I could only pity them their heavy burden, 
and will content myself by mentioning the capital per- 
formances of Mr. Blake Adams as a tinker and of Mr. 
Harcourt Williams as Father Jerome, at first Paul’s 
friend, but eventually showing himself sensible enough 
to wash his hands of his antics. Then after the play we 
came out into the fresh air and sunshine, and found the 
world not altogether displeasing, the bad taste of Mr. 
Yeats’ sermon soon left our mouths, and we felt content 
to be as other men, not altogether good, not, I hope, 
altogether evil. 


Art 


The Training of an Artist—II 


E will imagine that a young fellow can with- 
W stand the art-hunger no longer—and what 
a hunger it is! What should he do? 
Well, if he be a very youngster, and wish to 
learn the tricks of his craftsmanship in England—mark 
you, I say learn his craftsmanship, for no man may 
teach him how to create art—he has to-day a cheap and 
easy method of learning how to draw from the antique 
at a large number of schools of art scattered throughout 
the country in connection with South Kensington. 
The schooling is excellent. And what is of immense 
value at these schools is the great fact that he will 
here realise that the craft of art is not confined to 
the painting of an easel picture, but extends to a 
hundred industries—in other words, that there is an 
immense and most profitable field open to craftsmanship 
and artistic invention. And he will realise that Hol- 
bein and Michel Angelo and Raphael and Diirer and 
Leonardo da Vinci and the rest put as much delight 
into the decoration of a cabinet, or a wall, or what not, 
as into a picture or statue. There is another school 
which is perhaps as valuable as any in which he shall 
pay fees—the splendid school that he should collect 
about him in the shape of prints and reproductions from 
the work of good artists, especially the great black-and- 
white artists, whose masterpieces he can procure from 
old magazines. The very collecting of these things will 
develop his taste beyond all the teaching of mere 
schools, and set him up standards of achievement. 











PERMANENT REPRODUCTIONS 


G. F. Watts, E. Burne-Jones, D. G. Rossetti, 
Windsor Castle Holbein Drawings, 
Also Pictures from the Uffizzi and Louvre Galleries, may be 
obtained from FREDK. HOLLYER, 8 Pembroke Square, London, W. 
Illustrated Catalogue 12 penny stamps. Foreign stamps ac- 
cepted from abroad. 
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WE will imagine the boy’s hand trained to the extent 
that it draws the thing desired with such facility that he 
is not troubled with the detail of the handling—in fact, 
that he has acquired facility in the use of the simpler 
tools of his craft. He now proceeds to paint from the 
life. The Royal Academy, I believe, still draws from 
the antique—a sheer waste of time, as its: students 
should begin with the life, and have passed the pre- 
liminary stage of art education now that the South 
Kensington schools teach it throughout the land. But 
a young fellow who has mastered drawing can go either 
to the Royal Academy Schools or may proceed to the 
life at’ South Kensington itself, or he may go to 
several excellent schools such as the Slade, or those that 
are under the direction of well-known artists. It is at 
this stage that his enthusiasm should be used to the 
most telling ends ; and it is exactly at this stage that in 
England there is a tendency to give him a severe chill. 
At the Royal Academy the schools are visited by 
Academicians in rotation. This system has certain 
advantages of freshness of view and of freedom from 
cast-iron teaching; it has also certain grave defects— 
the students never get the enthusiastic attitude of 
pupillage towards their chosen leader that they have 
in France. But of the virtues and vices of the R.A. 
Schools I will treat at greater length next week. 


THERE is on view at Obach’s Gallery, in Bond Street, 
a work of art which is now world-famed—the cele- 
brated Peacock Room by Whistler. I am glad to hear 
that it has been bought by an American; and much 
as we must all regret its passing out of England, it 
seems right that America should possess so exquisite 
an example of its exquisite son. The beauty of the 
central shutter is a thing that no lover of art can 
afford to miss seeing. 


Correspondence 
“The Living Mantle of God ” 


Srr,—If I was wrong in viewing Mr. Saleeby’s article 
as special pleading for theology, your estimable contributor 
is himself largely to blame for the misapprehension. At 
the outset, he refers to the “‘ materialist ’’ and the “ notorious 
Haeckel,’’ and concludes with an allusion to the “ fool’’ who 
ventured to suggest the theory of a “ fortuitous concourse of 
atoms.’’ Now, this is just the language one expects from a 
“counsel for creeds,” but it is not the language of either 
science or philosophy. Mr. Saleeby admits that he is “ not 
aware of any theological dogma that can be reconciled with 
science.’”” Very good; then I conclude he rejects theology 
root and branch; but, if he does, whence his rage against 
Professor Haeckel and the others? In the cool atmosphere of 
scientific controversy disputants do not usually employ 
theological Billingsgate such as “notorious’”’ and kindred 
epithets. Haeckel may be “ notorious ’’ in the interested view 
of the orthodox, just as the “ materialist’ is an abandoned 
person and the unfortunate “ fortuitous’”’ theorist a “ fool”’ 
from the same jaundiced outlook. To those who judge at all 
fairly, however, Haeckel is, at worst, a little shaky in 
Church history, and not exceptionally learned in philosophy ; 
but in those chapters of his ‘“‘ Welt-Rathsel ’’ dealing with his 
own special province he is unassailable, and here alone he 
has sufficiently routed theology. 

I am not briefed, however, for either Haeckel or his 
monistic theory; indeed, I regard the latter as much too 
dogmatic to command assent—a view which Mr. Robert 
Christie’s paper in the April “Contemporary” goes far 
towards confirming. 
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Then, Mr. Saleeby says we are to be happy “‘ because there 
are good women in the world,’’ and so forth. This is the 
language of the extreme optimist. If there are good women 
in the world, the reverse is equally true; there is too much 
that is base and silly and mean, too much ugliness and 
shabbiness about the “living mantle of God’”’ for the cool 
observer to be greatly impressed by that piece of poetic 
drapery. Still, the extreme pessimistic view is not justified. 
Both that and the too rosy opinion have their origin partly 
in an exaggerated idea of man’s importance in the scheme of 
things and partly in the desire for individual immortality. 

We have done much, it is true—some of us—by way of 
painting pictures, writing poetry, training the atmosphere 
to vibrate harmonically, to say nothing of scientific triumphs 
in the direction of reducing space and time; but, after all, 
what insignificant creatures we are relatively to the universe ! 
We are small compared with the planet we inhabit; but 
when we proceed to compare that planet with Jupiter, 
Saturn, &c., and find it to be a fifth-rate attendant of a 
third-class star; and, further, that the Solar system itself 
is but a point in the universe, so tiny, in fact, that the 
Orion Nebula might engulf thousands such in utter in- 
significance ; when we contemplate all this, we lose somewhat 
of our belief in the majesty of the “lord of creation.”’ 

All this is, in moderation, a useful antidote to a too 
luxuriant optimism ; though, in excess, it becomes the poison 
of pessimism. The middle course, as ever, is the safest. 
We should use this existence with a view to utilising its 
utmost possibilities for happiness all round, if the phrase 
may be permitted. Make the best of this life, and if there 
is another—which, despite the fashionable pessimism of the 
age thereanent, is quite possible—make the best of that too. 

Archdeacon Sinclair’s optimism, which has found favour 
with Mr. Saleeby, is all very well so long as one refrains from 
“looking backward.’’ It may please those lucky people who 
chance to be living in the year 19004—when tardy evolution 
has achieved Utopia—but it is no use to struggling men in 
the twentieth century. Furthermore, how shall we acquit 
“God,’’ or Nature, of culpability in regard to the irremedi- 
able sorrow inflicted on our kind in the laboured achievement 
of the Utopian result? Are myriads to perish in the wilder- 
ness, and a mere handful alone attain the promised land? 
Mr. H. G. Wells has told us much to the same effect; of 
men and women why, “ in the good time coming,” shall stand 
upon our planet and “reach out their hands amidst the 
stars.’’ All very pleasant, of course—for those fortunates of 
the future. But it is singularly poor comfort for those who 
fall short of that millennium. 

The optimist does not see life whole. Picture him strolling 
through a grove some sultry afternoon. Across his path 
millions of ants are passing in tireless activity, so that, if he 
would, he cannot avoid treading upon many of them. His 
path is strewn with pain and death; cries of anguish going 
up through the herbage and dying into silence ere they over- 
top the ferns. Oblivious our optimist wanders gaily home 
to tea, his careless heart overflowing with the joy of living 
in this best of all possible worlds.—Yours, &c. 

J. B. Warts. 


[This letter has been held over owing to pressure on space in 
recent issues.— ED. ] 


The Praise of Shakespeare 


Str,—May I venture to suggest in regard to your review 
of “The Praise of Shakespeare,’ by Mr. C. E. Hughes (not 
“C. G.’’), that there is a “ particular reason’’ for its com- 
pilation among the very arguments you advance against it? 
“The unlearned,’’ you say, “must take this fact for 
granted ’’ (i.e., that Shakespeare’s greatness was fully recog- 
nised in his lifetime). Now that is the very thing that the 
unlearned (and I among them) do not do. Until I saw 
Mr. Hughes’ book I had no idea that anything had been 
written about Shakespeare while he was alive, and the 
extracts in the book—notably that from Francis Meres, dated 
1596, and Weever’s sonnet, dated 1599—gave me a very 
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pleasant surprise. I feel certain from a personal acquaint- 
ance with a few of them that there are very many others 
whose knowledge of the history of Shakespeare’s reputation 
and whose interest in the subject are equal to my own, and 
it seems to me that it was largely for such students as 
myself, and not for the learned, that Mr. Hughes’ collection 
was prepared. 

The book has another interesting, if not very valuable, 
feature. It enables one to discover exactly what most of the 
great men who have lived since Shakespeare’s time thought 
of him... A love of literature is fostered by exchange of 
opinion, and this book helps one, so to speak, to exchange 
one’s views on Shakespeare with some of the greatest men of 
letters who have ever lived.—Yours, &c. 

A Humesie StTupent. 


Illustrated Fiction 


Srr,—May I add one word to E. G. O.’s excellent para- 
graphs on “Dickens and his Illustrators’?? Where Phiz 
and Cruikshank fail so lamentably is in their lack of sym- 
pathy. No illustrator of the works of Charles Dickens can 
possibly satisfy the lovers of those works unless he be 
brimful of sympathy.—Yours, &c. A. F. Whyte. 


Secret Drawers 


Srr,—May I add a curious circumstance with regard to a 
secret drawer which was mentioned to me by a lady lately 
deceased ? 

This lady came some years ago into possession of a house 
which was called ‘‘ Canning House,’’ and had been occupied 
by Canning. (I mean, of course, the Prime Minister.) 

She had occasion to send for repairs an old cabinet which 
had been in his possession. 

It came back with a secret drawer disclosed. On the floor 
of this drawer were list bands such as our grandfathers used 
to confine papers under. When the drawer was returned to 
the lady she remarked that the list bands were still arched 
upwards, with a space between the centre of the arches and 
the floor of the drawer. 

From this she told me that she drew at the time an 
inference, which I still think the only inference compatible 
with the fact. She said she was convinced that the drawer 
had recently held papers, and that they had been removed 
by one of the workmen who had disclosed the drawer. 

Why should they be removed? She said that, since the 
owner was Canning, and as a good deal of personal bribery 
still went on in his time, she believed the drawer to have 
held bank notes. I cannot recollect whether she simply asked 
if anything was in the drawer and received the answer “ No,”’ 
or whether she never mentioned the matter to him who 
returned the drawer. At all events, even if she asked the 
one simple question, she determined to say no further word 
about it, as.she could prove nothing, and to say a word on 
such a matter without proof was of all things most un- 
pleasant. 

But I think it is incontestable that nothing but the recent 
presence of matter beneath could account for the upward 
arching of list bands. And it would not occur to a mere 
workman to force down the bands.—Yours, &c. INFERENs. 

Turner’s “ Liber Studiorum ”’ 

Srr,—While Messrs. Newnes have laid lovers of Turner 
under an obligation by their reprint of his “Liber Studi- 
orum,”’ they have surely given cause of offence in the arrange- 
ment of the plates. Why depart from the order of the parts 
as issued by the master himself ? 

Stopford Brooke’s “ Notes’’ ought to be read side by side 
with the reprint, but the helter-skelter order of the plates 
makes the task unnecessarily annoying.—Yours, &c. 

Percy L. Basrneton. 
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“Academy ” Questions & Answers 


Questions and Answers for this column must be addressed to Toe Fprror, 
Tue AcapeMy AND Literature, 9 East Harding Street, London, E.C. The 
envelope to be marked in the top left-hand corner “A.Q.A.” Each 
Question or Answer must be written on a separate sheet of paper and on 
only one side of the paper, which must bear the sender’s full name and 
address, not necessarily for publication. The Editor will not undertake 
the forwarding of any correspondence. Questions must be confined to 
matters of Literature, History, Archeology, Folk-lore, Art, Music and the 
Drama. The Editor reserves the right of deciding whether or not any 
Question or Answer is of sufficient interest to be published. : 

Questions must Nor be such as can be answered from the ordinary works 
of reference; this is not an information bureau. 

CoMPETITION. 

Until further notice, four prizes, of the value of 5/- each, will be 
awarded weekly for the two best Questions and the two best Answers 
contributed to “‘ Academy’ Questions and Answers.” 

The Editor’s decision must be considered absolutely final and no cor- 
respondence whatever will be entered upon with regard to the awards. 
The prizes will go to those Questions and Answers which are deemed to 
be of the greatest general interest, and brevity in all cases will count as 
a merit. 

The names and addresses of prize-winners will not be published, but the 
winning Questions and Answers will be indicated by an asterisk. 

Each prize will consist of 5/- worth of books to be chosen by the several 

rize-winners. The name and address of the booksellers where the book or 

ooks can be obtained will be given. ; 2 

Each prize-winner in the United Kingdont will be advised that a credit 
note has been sent to a bookseller in his (or her) immediate neighbourhood 
and that on demand he (or she) wy 4 choose a book or books to the value 
of 5/-. Winners outside the United Kingdom will receive a cheque for 5/-. 

No competitor can win a prize more than once in three months. 

One of the four weekly prizes will be awarded, whenever possible, to a 
Shakespearean Question or Answer. 


Won-adherence to the rules and regulations of “ Questions 
and Answers” will imply disqualification. 


The contributions of E.D. and M.G.W. are inadmissible as they do not 
comply with the rule requiring full name and address. S. Hale (Catford) 
encloses an original translation of a poem, which is no reply to the 
question asked. 

NOTE. 


Ovr Perverse CALENDARS. 


It has been pointed out that our present calendar for 1904 pairs off with 
that of 1616, the year of Shakespeare’s decease; but there is the difference 
of style. To illustrate this I submit the following brief abstract :— 


OLp STyYLe. A.D. 1616. New STyYLe. 


Jan. 1—Mo. Jan. 1—Friday, asin 1904, 
Feb. 1—Th. | Feb. 1—Mo. 
“ 28—-W. a 26—Sun. 
» 29—Bisex. | + 20—M. 
Mar. 1—Fr. | Mar. 1—Tu. 
»» 29—Good Friday. | » 29—Tu. 
+», 30—Saty. | » 320—W, 
», 3l—Kaster Day. + 31—Th. 
Apl. = ee Apl. i of wd as in 1904, 
» 3&—Wed. » 3&—Easter Day, a 
+» 23—Tu. St. George.* »» 23—Sat., St. George,” ,, 


* Death of Shakespeare. 


But the week days differ, so it is undesirable to enforce a coincidence. 
There is only one way to equate the month and week days, that is by 
adopting a simplified calendar of thirteen months, each with twenty-eight 
days, all commencing on Monday and ending on Sunday, our seventh day 
of rest. The exceptional day in leap year and the odd 365th day to be 
left uncounted, and treated as general holidays.—A. Hall. 


Questions 


Cuavcen—Fripay.— 
Right as the Friday sothly for to telle, 
Now it schyneth, now it reyneth faste. 
(Chaucer, “‘ Knighte’s Tale,”’ 1. 676.) 

Is the origin of this superstition known or is it elsewhere alluded to?— 
Eleanor Hore (Dublin). 
*% “To Terescorg.”—Is there any other word ap lied with exactly the 
same structure as that of the verb “‘ to telescope’ P In this the action of 
the thing from which the word is borrowed is taken to represent. the 
effect, while the word itself has reference only to the purpose and nature 
of the thing. A similar instance would be ‘“‘to concertina,” but I can 
think of no other word in recognised usage.—M.J. 


*%‘‘Gop Bress You! ’—Is there any foundation in fact for the saying 
that “no one is nearer death than when they sneeze,” and does the 
exclamation “‘God bless you!” so often made when a person sneezes, 
spring from some idea of warding off danger?—E. C. M. Leeds. 


“Toe MAN IN THE Streer.’’—Could any of your readers give me the 
definite origin of the well-known phrase “The man in the street”? I 
find that it is used by Emerson in his essay on self-reliance. Was he the 
originator ?—H.G.E. (Stockport). 


Answers 


LITERATURE. 

Tae Wipow In “THe Specrator.”—The identification of Catharina, 
widow of William Boevey, Esq., of Flaxley Abbey, with Addison’s Widow 
is, I believe, somewhat elaborated in Mr. A. W. Crawley Boevey’s “ The 
Perverse Widow” (Longmans, 1898). That book should be supplemented 
by Mr. R. E. H. Duke’s ow hlet, “ Reflections on the Character. and 
Doings of the Sir Roger de Coverley of Addison,” published by Elliot 
Stock in 1900. Mr. Duke finds in Richard Duke, of Bulford, the original 
of Sir Roger; and shows that he and Mrs. Boevey were very probably 
acquainted, by reason of family connection, “ though Flaxley in Glouces- 
Many seems a long way from Bulford in Wilts.”—J.C.L.C. (Lancaster, 

ass.). 


“ EttesMerg’’ ig a chief character in Sir Arthur Helps’ “ Friends in 
Council.” He has once loved Gretchen, a perfectly good German girl 
engaged to one of her own class. In making a speech in Parliament on 
the —— Convention (the dash is the author’s—Helps’) he has Gretchen 
in his mind.—P.M. (Malvern). 
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Reduction in Price but not in Quality 











Many inquirers have written toask if the type- 
writer we are offering you for £12:12:0 is exactly 
the same as the Williams Typewriter (Model 2) hereto- 
fore (and NOW except through us) sold for £21:0:0. 


The answer is, ‘*‘ Yes, itis; there is a reduc- 
tion in price of 40 °/o, but no reduction in quality ; 
in fact there are in the machine now offered you by 
us some really important improvements. ’’ 


The distributing of these machines is direct 
from the manufacturers; you make application 
through us in order to obtain the 40°/o discount ; we 
then put you in communication with the Williams 
Typewriter Company (see list of offices below), 
who will show you the machine and meet, your wishes 
as regards type, keyboard (which can be arranged for 
foreign languages, for Physicians, Chemists, and 
various business purposes), etc. 


If a trial of the machine seems desirable to you, 
you can hire it for two months at the extraordinarily 
cheap rate of 12/6 per month, which amount will 
count towards the price if you decide to buy the 
machine. Could we or the manufacturers make you a 
fairer offer than this ? 


If you desire to receive further particulars 
please fill in the Inquiry form and send it (or a 
postcard) to us as soon as possible. 





If you live in or near any of the following places, why not call and see the machine 
and obtain full details of our offer at the Williams Typewriter Company’s Office in 








= 
Vay 











LONDON « 57 Holborn Viaduct GLASGOW .: . 69 Bothwell Street 
ABERDEEN +» 115 Union Street LEEDS . 3 Park Lane 
BELFAST . . 71 Ann Street LEICESTER . 60-64 Halford Street 
BIRMINGHAM . 72 Cornwall Street MANCHESTER . 267 Deansgate 
CARDIFF + 8 St. John’s Square NEWCASTLE . 21 Collingwood Street 
DUBLIN - 5 Upper Ormond Quay NOTTINGHAM . . Prudential Buildings 
EDINBURGH +» 19 Shandwick Place PORTSMOUTH . . 154 Queen Street 
EXETER . 31 Queen Street SOUTHAMPTON + 12 Portland Street 
n 
POST THIS | NQU | RY FOR M eat an 


To THE ACADEMY TYPEWRITER DEPARTMENT, 
9 East Harding Street, London, E.C. 


Please send me full details of your Discount Offer of The “Academy” Model Williams 
Typewriter, 


POOR eee EEE O OO EE EEE HERE HEE EEE TEETH EHH EEE EHH EH EE EEE EE EEE® 


OE Uf you prefer not to deface this page, send us a post-card similarly worded and naming this paper. 
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“ Evtesmers.”’—This is the name of one of the interlocutors in Helps’ 
“‘Companions of my Solitude.” In chapter 7 of this work will be found 
Ellesmere’s Story of Gretchen, a young maid-servant whom he preserved 
from drifting into evil ways; the Intervention refers to some legal 
case in which he (a lawyer) was engaged. I+am unable to supply -the 
missing name, but it relates apparently to some diplomatic difficulty with 
a petty German Court.—J/.S.S. 





 ‘‘ Gammonta.”"—*‘ Dorilis”” probably refers to ‘“Gamonia,” published 
in 1837, and which is rather scarce. The full title reads as follows: 
““Gamonia; or, the Art of Preserving Game, and an improved method of 
making Plantations and Covers, explained and illustrated by Laurence 
Rawstorne, Esq., with 15 coloured drawings by J. T. Rawlins, taken on 
the spot.’’-—W.H. (Oxford). 


Tue Frrrezp EtmM.—This famous tree is not the one especially sacred to 
Matthew Arnold and ‘“ Thyrsis’’ Clough. The well-known botanist, Mr. 
G. ©. Druce, in his “ Berkshire Flora,” p. 442, has—upon the authority 
of Canon Tuckwell—associated ‘ That single elm-tree bright against the 
west’ with the oak tree near the summit of Boar’s Hill, which can be 
clearly seen from far-away places. ‘“‘I have little doubt,” adds Mr. 
Depes, “that it was ‘The signal-elm, that looks on Ilsley Downs.’ ”— 
A.R.B. 


“Our very FeaRs BELIED OUR Hopes.”—Reply received from FE. Chipper- 
field; S. W. Simms (Bath); and S. Wyatt. 


Avutnuor Founp.—The verse: 


“Oh, tell me whence Love cometh?” 
Love comes uncall’d, unsent. 

**Oh, tell me where Love goeth?”’ 
That was not. Love that went. 


is evidently the translation of the second verse of a poem occurring in a 
drama called ‘“ Der Sohn der Wildniss," by Halm (Freiherr von Miinch- 
Bellinghausen, 1806-1871). The original verse runs 


“Und sprich, woher kommt Liebe?” 
Sie kommt und sie ist da! 
“Und sprieh, wie schwindet Liebe? ”’ 
Die war’s nicht, der’s geschah.—R.G. (Niirnberg). 


“An QOwercome Soorn.”—‘“ An owercome sooth” means literally a 
superabundant truth, i.e. an undoubted truth. “ Owercome” or “ owre- 
come "’ (Scotch)=that which is left over, surplus, superabundance; also 


used attrib., e.g. ‘‘ The owrecome bread o’ the funeral o’ her faither may 
grace a waddin bought wi’ the price o’ his life,” Wilson, “‘ Tales ’’ (1836). 
“Sooth”’=truth, reality, fact; from a root signifying “to be”; now 
obsolete, archaic, or Scotch. See Shakespeare: “In sooth, I know not 
why I am so sad,” “ Merch. of Ven.” I. i.; “To say the sooth... M 
people are with sickness much enfeebled,” “ Henry V.” III. vi. -151. of. 
** forsooth.”—M.A.C. 


“An Owercome Soorn.’’—Owercome is the Scottish spellin of the word 
which appears in the “English Dialect Dictionary”’ under the form 
“overcome.”” One of the meanings of this word is a refrain or burden of 
a song, hence a hackneyed phrase. So an “ owercome sooth” would mean 
a well-known truth, a truism.—A.L.M. 


NEBUCHADNEZZAR’s BanpD.—As the readiest means of ascertaining the 
“‘eharacter and composition” of the music played by ‘“ Nebuchadnezzar’s 
band,” I should recommend to “ Assyria” the study of Chinese music. 
He will find the subject very fully discussed in ‘‘ Mémoires concernant 
les Chinois,” Vol. vi., and in several papers in the “ Journal of the 
North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society’ (Vols. i., v., viii., and 
xii.j. According to the late Terrien de Lacouperie, the civilisations of 
China and of Babylon were derived from a common centre. Music has 
been an important part of Chinese ceremonial from very early times. 
See Legge’s ‘‘ Chinese Classics.”"—S. 


“Wee Witte Winate.’’—A.J.P.’s account of this favourite Scotch 
nursery rhyme will come as a revelation to your readers in Scotland. In 
the first place, it is not an Aberdeenshire nursery rhyme, and in the 
second place, his description of Willie’s wreck on the Aberdeenshire coast 
and his adoption by some fisherfolk is pure romance. “Wee Willie 
Winkie’ was written by William Miller, a Glasgow poet, described by 
Robert Buchanan as “the laureate of the nursery,” and author of other 
well-known nursery songs, such as “The Wonderfu’ Wean,” “ Lady 
Summer,” ‘“Oor ain Fire-end,” and “Free, Bairnies, free.” ‘ Wee 
Willie Winkie”’ has been translated since its first appearance in ‘‘ Songs 
for the Nursery” (Glaegow, 1844) into several languages, and is as 
popular in German as in Scottish nurseries, and also known over America. 
It also appeared in the various editions of ‘‘ Whistle-Binkie” in 1846, 
1855, 1878, and 1890, in the last edition of which a life of the author will 
be found. In 1865 the verses were included in a volume entitled ‘“‘ Nursery 
Songs and Other Poems,”’ by Miller, who was a cabinet turner, and wrote 
his poems after his day's work was finished. It would have astonished 
him to find that his hero Wee Willie had been wrecked on the Aberdeen- 
shire coast, had been adopted by fisherfolk, and had played with a dog of 
the name of Arlow, as A.J-P. describes.--George Stronach (Edinburgh). 


Monks or Err.—‘‘ Quodam vero tempore, cum idem Rex Canutus ad Ely 
navigio tenderet, comitante illum Regina sua Emma, & optimatibus 
regni, volens illic juxta morem purificationem Sanctew Marie solemniter 
agere, quando Abbates Ely suo ordine incipientes ministrationem in Regis 
curia habere solent, et dum terre approximarent, Rex in medio virorum 
erigens se, nautis innuit ad portum Pusillum ocius tendere, et tardius 
mavem in eundo pertrahere jubet, ipse oculos in altum contra Ecclesiam, 
que haud prope eminet in ipso ,Rupis vertice sita, vocem undique dulce- 
dinis resonare sensit, & erectis auribus quo magis accederet amplius 
melodiam haurire coepit; percepit namque hoc esse Monachos in coenobio 
psallentes & clare divinas horas modulantes, cxteros qui aderant in 
navibus per circuitum ad se venire, & secum jubilando canere exhorta- 
batur, ipsemet ore proprio jocunditatem cordis exprimens, cantilenam his 
verbis Anglice composuit, dicens, cujus exordium sic continetur: Merie 
sungen Se Muneches binnen Ely. Sa Cnut ching rew Ser by, rowed enite 
ner pe land, and here we pes Muneches seng. Qued latine sonat: Dulce 
cantaverunt Monachi in Ely, dum Canutus Rex navigaret prope ibi, 
nuno milites navigate propius ad terram, & simul audiamus Monachorum 
harmoniam, «& cetera que sequuntur, que usque hodie in  choris 
publice cantantur, & in proverbiis memorantur.” “ Historia Eliensis,”’ 
ib. i., cap. 27. Th. Gale: “ Historie Britannice Scriptores,” i. 
(Oxoniw, 1691, fol.). It is very deplirable that the author of the 
“Chronicle of Ely’ has not left us mot») than these four lines of King 
Knut’s song.—A. Halling, M.A. (Assistait Librarian to the University, 
Gopenhagen). 
[Answer also received from Ed. 4. Cox (Ithaca, N.Y.).] 
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Review,” 


ALLEGED CANONISATION oF Boé#taivs.—In the “ Cambrid; 
challanged 


February 4, 1904, Dr. Sandys, replying to a critic who ha 
his statement that Boéthius was cangnised as a ““saint”’ in 1884, writes 
as follows: “I readily admit that perhaps ‘ canonised’ is not technically 
the most. cofrect- term to employ, but the clause as a whole is sub- 
stantially true. Dr. E. Moore, in hia ‘ Studies in. Dante,’ i. 282 (1896), 
speaks of Boéthius, ‘or, as we are now entitled (since 1884) to call him, 
aint Boéthius.’ The Very Rey. H..S. Bowden, now Superior of. the 
Brompton Oratory, in his English edition of a by important work on 
Dante by F. Hettinger... had said of Boéthius that ‘his cultus as a 
martyr was approved 1884 under the title of Saint Severinus Boéthius. 
The authority for this is not quoted. ... But, by the courtesy of one of 
the Brethren of the Oratory, have before me a complete copy of the 
papal decree published in the Acta Sanct@ Sedis, xvi. 302-3, in the heading 
of which Boéthius is described as ‘Servo Dei Severino Boétio, philosopho 
martyri sancto nuncupato,’ while in the decree itself there is declara- 
tion of a very ancient cultus of Boéthius as a martyr, a cultus of which 
there is ample evidence in Migne . . . and in the Acta Sanctorum of the 


Bollandists. . . . Finally, there is the confirmation and approval of that 
cultus by Pope Leo XIII. on December 15, 1885. The decree probably 
2 accounts for the date 


became generally known early in 1884, and this 
soantlened by Father Bowden, by Canon Mvore, and myself.”—M.A.C. 
GENERAL. , 

“Turspary aN Untucky Dar.”—This superstition obtains also in Spain, 
where folk will undertake no fresh work that they can possibly put off. 
The takings of the tramways, even in —— cities, are always less on 
Tuesday than any other day of the week, except occasionally on Friday.— 
R.J.F. . 


% ‘‘ Wantwars.”—In the little old town of Maldon, in Essex, a road 
called Wantz Road turns out of the High Street. This road is said to 
take its name from the High German “ gantz” =the pointing hand. The 
four wantways, or cross roads, are at the lower end of the road, viz. 
Wantz Road itself, Mill Road, Mundon Road, and Purleigh Road.—E.S. 


** Wanrwars.”—A road, way, or passage, thus “ the four wentway,” the 
spot where four roads meet. Chaucer uses the expression “a privie went 
(private road), and in Spenser's “Faerie Queene” the following lines 
occur : 
Farre under ground from that of living went. . . 
Their dreadful dwelling is.—M.M.D. (Colwich). 


Tansy.—Tansy in Botany means “immortal,” from the Greek “ athan- 
asia,” thus defined: Tanacetum vulgare; Potentilla anserina, or goose 
plant; Ambrosia artemisiefolia; the first named “still retains its place 
. .. @8 an ingredient in puddings, cakes, and omelets.” Tansy wine is a 
stomachic from its aromatic qualities; Germans call it a fern. Tansy 
cake involved eggs, pepper, butter, and a long etcetera; another receipt 
involved sugar, sack (the lost wine), cream, spinach, primrose, to be well 
fried and stréwed with sugar when dished up.—A.H. 


“« Beav-Ipgan.”—Yes, bel homme is used to avoid hiatus or cacophony. 
**Beau”’ is pronounced bo and “homme” om, the a ts being mute, 
Whence bo-om would result, which is not the case with “ beau-idéal 
(bo-idéal).—L.V.M. 

“ Beau Ipfau.”—It is correct to say beau idéal and not bel idéal, because 
in the French phrase beau is substantive and idéal adjective; hence the 
meaning is “the ideal Beautiful, the abstract idea of Beauty.” The 
mistake of taking beau for the adj. and idéal for the subs. has given rise 
to the common but less correct use of the phrase in English for the 
“ideal type or model of anything in the highest perfection.”—M.A.C. 

[Similar replies received from F, Adams and J. C. Coz.] 


‘Beau Ipéat.”—The adjective beau becomes bel before a vowel or the 
mute h, hence bel homme or bel enfant. Le beau idéal means, not “the 
beautiful ideal,” but “the ideally Beautiful.” Idéal is here the adjective, 
and Je beau being a substantive, rises superior to the rules that govern 
adjectives.—R. J. Fennessy (Arts Club). 


*‘ Beau Ipfa,.”—Beau does not change here because it is a substantive 
and idéal an adjective. It means the “ideally beautiful” as distinguished 
from “le beau naturel.”—O.E.B. (Paris). 


“‘ Fen It.”—The common schoolboy word “fen,” used in such expressions 
as “fen slips,” “fen keeps,” “fen peeping,” is a boyish pronunciation 
of the verb “fend,” a shortened form of “ defend,” used in the old mean- 
ing of the word “to forbid.” Pepys says, “God defend,” meaning “God 
forbid.” Compare the French défendre, and its constantly recurring past 
participle défendu in municipal notices. may also note that useful 
article, the “fender,” is a shortened form of ‘“ defender.”—A.Z.M. 
(Oxford). 

Benofr Maton.—Benoit Malon, a French writer and Socialist, was born 
at Prétieux (Loire) June 23, 1841, and died at Asniéres, near Paris, 
September 13, 1893. The son of very poor parents, he was himself first a 
shepherd and afterwards a labourer. When he was twenty he learned to 
read, and became an enthusiastic admirer of Socialist ideas, which he 
spent his whole life in propagating and putting into practice. In Paris, 
where he soon went, he took part in the political struggle of the time; he 
was one of the first members of L’Internationale, and was sent as a 
delegate to the Congress of Geneva. On February 7, 1871, he was elected 
a member of L’Assemblée Nationale, and, after March 18, he was one 
of the Government of the Commune. He subsequently founded the 
“Revue Socialiste,’ of which he remained the editor until his death 
after a long and painful illness. Well known for his kindness and the 
gentleness of his character, he had a great influence on the progress and 
evolution of Socialism in France.—A.B. (Manchester). 


* Att THE Rvusstas.”—“‘ Great Russia” is Muscovy. “‘ White or Little 
Russia” is that part acquired in 1654 by Alexei Mikalowitch, including 
Smolensk. The Emperor is called the “Czar of All the Russias.”— 
M.M.D. (Colwich). 

MarMAtape.—It is to be feared that the suggested derivation is more 
pretty than correct. The correct derivation appears to be from the 
Portuguese marmelo=Spanish membrillo, a quince, from the Latin meli- 
melum, & quince, and Greek jeAiundAov a sweet apple, or apple grafted on 
a quince. The Portuguese marmelada was originally a confection of 
quinces. The fact that Tyndale uses the word (see Works, p. 229) shows 
that the suggested derivation is incorrect.—F. H. Harding (Dorking). 


PRIZES.—The asterisks denote the two questions and two answers to 
which prizes have been awarded. The winners can obtain, on application 
at the following booksellers, Five Shillings’ worth of books. Notices have 
been dispatched to the several winners and to booksellers whose names 
follow: 
Messrs. The Chaucer Book Co., 37 St. Martin's Court, W.O. 
Mr. Joseph Coldwells, 57 and 59 High Street, Kingston-on-Thames. 
Messrs. James Parker & Co., 27 Broad Street, Oxford. 

Mr. Gowers, 57 High Street, Maldon, Essex. f 





